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News of 1988 Farm income, Food Prices, Crop Supplies 



The 1988 agricultural outlook is for 
smaller global crop supplies, larger 
supplies of animal products, and 
stronger demand. Adverse weather 
and reduced acreage have cut produc- 
tion of several crops in 1987/88. De- 
mand for both crop and animal pro- 
ducts will benefit from continued eco- 
nomic expansion and population 
growth. Crop prices will respond to 
tightening supplies, while expanded 
animal product supplies will pressure 
prices. 

U.S. farmers will see higher crop 
prices and increased receipts from 
crops, but lower receipts from livestock 
and poultry. Farm income will con- 
tinue to be supported by Government 
programs, while moderate inflation 
and continued relatively low planted 
acreage will dampen the increase in 
production expenses - 

Cash farm income in 1988 is ex- 
pected to be $50-$55 billion, down 
slightly from the 1987 record of $57 
billion. Fanners* debt burdens are 
lower, and their asset values are sta* 
bilizing. Cash expenses will increase 
moderately. Government support pay- 
ments will total less than in 1987. 

Because of lower meat and poultry 
prices, retail prices for food will climb 
more slowly in 1988—2 to 4 percent. 
Although the farm value of consumers* 
food purchases will be lower than in 
1987, marketing costs will climb at 
about the same rate as general 
inflation. 




Total beef production likely will de- 
cline 4 to 5 percent in 1988, slightly 
more than in 1987. Fed beef output is 
expected to remain large, as it has 
since 1982. Nonfed production will 
continue the sharp dropoff which be- 
gan in 1986. 

Supplies of competing meats will ex- 
pand to boost total meat production to 
yet another record; the increase prob- 
ably will be the sharpest since 
1975/76. Large supplies of competing 
meats at lower prices than in 1987 
will hold down retail price gains for 
the already more expensive beef. 

Farrow-to-finifih producers' net re- 
turns for 1988 likely will average near 
breakeven, as pork production in- 
creases sharply. The production rise 
probably will cause bog prices to aver- 
age around $40 per cwt. Feed costs 
are expected to rise modestly. 



The egg and poultry industries may be 
in for lean times because of the big 
total meat supplies. Prices received by 
producers will be comparatively low, 
and depending on production costs, re- 
turns to many firms could be 
squeezed. The broiler industry is in a 
heavy expansion phase in response to 
4 years of positive returns. Output in 
1988 is projected to be about 5 percent 
higher. 

With smaller world crop supplies 
and increased consumption, global 
trade in farm products is expanding 
and the U.S. share is rising. The val- 
ue of U.S. farm exports in fiscal 1988 
will be about $4 billion above 1987's 
$28 billion. It will be a big year for 
bulk commodity sales. Wheat and 
flour volume will probably be up some 
25 percent, coarse grains up around 
10 percent, and cotton up 12. Exports 
of high-value farm products are likely 
to get a further boost. High-value 
items constituted nearly half of export 
sales value in 1987. 

The 1987/88 feed grain supply totaled 
370.4 million metric tons, 2.4 percent 
less than the record set the year be- 
fore. Corn production and acreage are 
down. The wheat crop is slightly larg- 
er because greater yields offset acre- 
age reduction. Despite fewer acres 
planted to soybeans, 1987/88 produc- 
tion climbed because of better yields. 

Cotton yields and production are re- 
covering, demand is strong, and stocks 
are coming down. The early season 
outlook for U.S. cotton in 1988/89 
points to disappearance and produc- 
tion about in balance, and ending 
stocks near the desired 4 million bales. 
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U.S. AND WORLD OUTLOOK 

Remarks by James Donald) Chairman., 
World Agricultural Outlook Board, at 
the 1988 USDA Outlook Conference 



The 1988 agricultural outlook is for 
smaller global crop supplies, larger 
supplies of animal products, and stron- 
ger demand. Adverse weather and re- 
duced acreage have cut production of 
several crops in 1967/88- Demand for 
both crop and animal products will 
benefit from continued economic ex- 
pansion and population growth. Crop 
prices will respond to tightening sup- 
plies, while expanded animal product 
supplies will pressure prices. 

U.S. farmers will see higher crop 
prices and increased receipts from 
crops, but lower receipts from livestock 
and poultry. Farm income will con- 
tinue to be supported by Government 
programs, while moderate inflation 
and continued relatively low planted 
acreage will dampen the increase in 
production expenses. 

Cash farm income in 1988 is expected 
to be in the range of $50-55 billion, 
compared with the 1987 estimate of a 
record $57 billion. Net farm income 
may come close to 1987's record $45 
billion, perhaps between $40 and $45 
billion. 

The outlook favors the food shopper as 
well as the farmer. Food supplies, 



boosted by record meat and poultry 
production, should be generous. Large 
meat supplies, coupled with a mod- 
erate rise in inflation, will mean an 
increase of 2 to 4 percent in food 
prices in 1988. Food prices in 1987 
were up about 4 percent from 1986, 
reflecting higher prices for beef, pork, 
and fish- 
Global crop stocks will be worked 
down in 1987/88* with expanded con- 
sumption exceeding production. 
Stocks will decline for grains, 
soybeans, and cotton, with the tightest 
situation in prospect for rice. 

In the United States* yields are up for 
most crops in 1987/88. However, crop 
output will slip further from 1986/67'e 
reduced level because acreage devoted 
to conserving uses is the second high- 
est ever. Crop prices will average 
slightly to substantially higher as 
stocks are worked down. Farm ex- 
ports will rise in response to the 
growth in global demand, and the U.S. 
share of world trade will move up 
again with competitive U.S. prices in 
world markets. 

Global Crop Production 
Falling 4 Percent 

Global crop output is projected to de- 
cline about 4 percent in 1987/88. The 
drop reflects a sharp contraction in 
U.S. acreage of feed grains and re- 
duced wheat acreage and yields in sev- 
eral countries, including the Soviet 
Union, Australia, Canada, and Chi- 
na. Production of a few crops, includ- 
ing cotton and soybeans, will be larger 
in response to expanded acreage Or 
improved yields in the United States 
and other countries. 

Global feed grain production will be 
down 4 to 5 percent, primarily reflect- 
ing 15 percent lower harvested acre- 
age in the United States. World 
wheat production will be down over 5 
percent; lower prices have reduced 
acreage in Canada and Australia and 
adverse weather has cut the Soviet 
crop. Rice output will be down 5 per- 
cent, with drought-reduced yields in 
India, Thailand, and much of South 
and Southeast Asia, 

World oilseed production is expected to 
be up 4 percent, primarily in response 
to bigger cottonseed output in the 
United States, larger rapeseed produc- 
tion in the European Community, and 
prospective larger soybean crops in 
South America 



The global cotton crop is up one-tenth 
because of expanded acreage in the 
United States and China and sharply 
higher U.S. yields. 

World animal product output is ex- 
pected to increase modestly in 1988, 
with expanded production of poultry 
and pork offsetting a drop in beef and 
veal. Poultry meat production is ex- 
pected to be up about 4 percent, with 
output expanding in most countries. 
Pork output may be up 3 percent, with 
much larger production in China and 
the United States. 

Global Economy 
Growing Slowly 

Global economic growth should benefit 
from increased net exports by the 
United States and several developing 
countries But, growth rates in many 
countries will be held down by trade 
imbalances, budget deficits, high debt 
loads, and lack of capital investment* 
In addition, economic growth could be 
dampened by declines in the stock 
market and in consumer wealth and 
spending, although lower interest 
rates could stimulate spending in 
areas such as housing and 
automobiles. 

Economic growth in developing coun- 
tries, including several in Latin Amer- 
ica, should show moderate improve* 
ment The fastest expansion again 
will be in East Asia, where agricul- 
tural imports have been rising with 
increasing consumer demand, especial- 
ly for meat. 

The U.S. dollar continued to decline in 
1987, some 10 to 15 percent against 
major European currencies and 15 to 
20 percent against the Japanese yen, 
A lower dollar should result in larger 
U,S, exports, smaller imports, and ex- 
panded domestic investment US. ex- 
ports of soybeans and cotton to Europe 
and Japan should benefit the most 

UJS> Crop Exports 
ToRUe 

Global trade in rice and cotton will 
decline because of higher prices and 
lower supplies. The trade expansion 
in soybeans will be slight as other 
oilseeds capture part of the growth in 
protein meal use- A significant in- 
crease is projected in world wheat 
trade, witii crop shortfalls and higher 
imports by the Soviet Union, China, 
Iran, and Morocco. 

U.S. crop export volume for 1987/88 is 
expected to increase substantially, led 
by a 44-percent rise for wheat. 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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Soybean exports could increase slight- 
ly, even with larger U.S. production of 
other oilseeds and expanded soybean 
output in South America. Grain ex- 
ports will benefit most from competi- 
tive U.S. prices and lower production 
of grains in some competing and im- 
porting countries. 

Over the next several years, the crop 
outlook is for improved global demand 
and dampened production in other 
countries, U.S. exports are expected 
to benefit from the demand growth 
and competitive U.S. prices, 

With smaller world supplies and larg- 
er consumption, global grain stocks 
will decline to below 340 million tons 
in 1987/88, more than one-tenth below 
record-high beginning stocks. Rice 
stocks are falling most sharply, but a 
significant further drop is expected in 
world cotton stocks as well. 

U.S. stocks will be reduced in 1987/88, 
with prospective inventories of cotton 
and rice dropping to more manageable 
levels. Record feed grain stocks and 
large wheat stocks will be reduced con- 
siderably by the end of the season. 

U.S. farm prices are responding to 
more use and the outlook for lower 
stocks. Price gains will range from 
modest for wheat to substantial for 
corn, after the sharply reduced 
1986/87 price level. 

Receipts in 1988 should slightly exceed 
the $132 billion estimated for 1987, as 
higher crop receipts offset lower live- 
stock receipts. Gross cash income 
could slip slightly from last year's 
$155 billion, if direct Government pay- 
ments are down. 

Production expenses likely will remain 
at a reduced level in 1988. Cash ex- 
penses could be up slightly from about 
$97 billion in 1987, as prices paid for 
feed, fuel, and fertilizer average 
higher. 

Larger supplies of pork and poultry 
will dampen food price gains. Also, a 
moderate rate of inflation, 3.5 to 4 
percent, will help hold down the in- 
crease in food prices, 

U.S Will Sell More Grains 
To Developing Countries 

Agricultural imports by industrialized 
countries have declined sharply in the 
1980's, after increasing in the 1970's; 
the European Community changed 
from a major importer to an exporter. 



Imports by centrally planned econo- 
mies also have dropped, after gaining 
sharply in the 1970's. China, now an 
exporter of corn and cotton, was a 
major importer several years ago. 
Eastern Europe's imports have 
dropped because of reduced credit 
availability, particularly in Poland. 

In spite of uumerous problems 
(especially debt), imports by develop- 
ing countries have continued to grow, 
although more slowly than in the 
1970V The developing countries like- 
ly will continue to increase global 
grain imports and could be a source of 
expansion for U.S. agricultural 
exports, 

The developing countries' grain im- 
ports have been increasing nearly 
3-1/2 percent per year in the 1980's, 
and their share of global grain imports 
is rising. But the United States has 
not been able to take advantage of 
these rising imports, Instead, the U.S. 
has lost out to competitors, with its 
market share dropping from 59 per- 
cent in 1982/83 to 41 in 1985/86- 

Even with share losses, the United 
States has become more dependent on 
developing countries for markets— over 
58 perceut of U.S. exports went to 
these countries in 1986/87, up from 36 
percent in 1981/82. 

For the coming year, with the im- 
proved competitive position of Ameri- 
can grain, the U.S. share of the devel- 
oping countries' grain market should 
increase to 51 percent. Developing 
countries will take over one-half of to- 
tal U.S. wheat and feed grain exports. 

There likely will be further improve- 
ment in the supply-demand situation 
Over the next few years, based on: 

• improved economic and financial 
conditions in developing countries, 

• other countries* participation in 
bringing supplies into better bal- 
ance with demand, and 

• the elimination of some agricul- 
tural subsidies and trade barriers, 
to dampen production increases 
and stimulate consumption, 



■ Cattle 

Total beef production likely will de- 
cline 4 to 5 percent in 1988, slightly 
more than in 1987. Fed beef output is 
expected to remain large, as it has 
since 1982. Nonfed production will 
continue the sharp dropoff which be- 
gan in 1986* 

Supplies of competing meats will ex- 
pand to boost total meat production to 
yet another record; the increase prob- 
ably will be the sharpest since 
1975/76. Large supplies of competing 
meats at lower prices than in 1987 
will hold down retail price gains for 
the already more expensive beef 

Economic Uncertainty 
Increases for 1988 

Recent stock market declines and in- 
creased pressures on U.S. fiscal, mone- 
tary! and trade policy have raised un- 
certainty about economic growth and 
consumer spending in 1988. Consum- 
er confidence likely has slipped, but 
lower interest rates, improvement in 
the trade balance, and progress in 
Government deficit reduction could 
stop the slide, 

Beef prices in the summer of 1987 
were the highest since mid- 1982. 
Much of this gain will be maintained 
in 1988, but slower economic growth 
and the large supplies of lower priced 
competing meats do not indicate high- 
er beef prices. 

Livestock Production Costs 
To Rise 

While production costs in 1988 are 
expected to remain below 1964-86, 
they probably will rise from the very 
favorable 1987 levels. Inflation is ex- 
pected to continue the slow rise which 
began in 1987, The prime rate may 
stay in the 8- to 9-percent range re- 
ported in 1986-87. Feed costs have 
already risen above a year ago. Corn 
prices in mid -November were 13 per- 
cent above a year earlier. 

Forage supplies remain large and ani- 
mal numbers are down. But forage 
conditions deteriorated rapidly in the 
Southeast in early fall and remain 
poor in the Pacific Northwest. Pasture 
and range feed conditions on Novem- 
ber 1 averaged 14 points below a year 
earlier; although only 3 below the 
1976-85 average. Hay production in 
1987 was estimated at 153.7 million 
tons t only 1 percent below the 1986 
record. 
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Production of Livestock and Products 



Commercial beef products 




Both the January 1 and June 1 cattle 
inventories in 1987 indicated Blight in- 
creases in beef cow numbers, signaling 
the end of the breeding herd liquida- 
tion. However, the cattle inventory is 
not likely to stabilize until later this 
year. The 1987 cair crop was esti- 
mated at 40.7 million head, about the 
same as 1986 and the smallest since 
1961 

Large feedlot placements continue in 
spite of the small calf crop and the 
fact that feeder cattle supplies outside 
feedlots are the least since 1961. Calf 
slaughter through October was 18 
percent— or 450,000 head— below a 
year earlier, and further declines are 
likely this year. Feeder cattle supplies 
in 1987/88 will be augmented by re- 



duced calf slaughter, sharply reduced 
nonfed steer and heifer slaughter, and 
placement of cattle on feed at lighter 
weights- 
Cattle on feed on October 1 in the 13 
quarterly reporting States and on No- 
vember 1 in the 7 monthly reporting 
States were 10 to 11 percent above a 
year earlier. Feedlots remain current 
but fed cattle marketings will stay 
above a year earlier through spring if 
backups and even heavier slaughter 
weights, like those in 1965, are to be 
avoided. Feedlot marketings in 
second-half 1988 may decline modestly 
from the high 1987 levels, but will 
remain large. 

Beef production in 1987 dropped about 
3 percent, mainly from a 20*percent 



fall in nonfed slaughter. Beef produc- 
tion may slip only 1 to 3 percent in 
firetrhalf 1986, as fed cattle market- 
ings remain above 1987 through mid- 
year. Second-half production may de- 
cline 6 to 7 percent as fed cattle mar- 
ketings drop below a year earlier. 

Slaughter cattle dressed weights have 
increased steadily since the spring 
lows, when cattle were bid out of feed- 
lots ahead of schedule because red 
meat supplies, particularly pork, were 
lower than expected. Commercial 
slaughter weights averaged record 
high in 1987, and they may increase 
further in 1988 as the slaughter mix 
continues to shift toward fed beef 
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Nonfed steer and heifer slaughter was 
2.6 million head in 1986. near 2.1 
million in 1987, and likely will decline 
to 1.0 to 1.4 million in 1988 as de- 
mand for feeder cattle remains 
strong. Fed cattle comprised 70 per- 
cent of the slaughter in 1986, may 
have risen to 74 percent in 1987, and 
perhaps will reach 76 in 1988. 

Reef Exports Up in 1987* 
Down in 2988 

Total U.S. beef exports rose about 21 
percent to 630 million pounds in 

1987. Mostof the increase resulted 
from the Government's mandate under 
the Food Security Act of 1985 to ex- 
port meat to lessen the effects of the 
Dairy Termination Program on domes- 
tic producers. Last year, 90,000 tons 
of beef were sold to Brazil, and Smaller 
sales were made to Venezuela and 
Mexico. 

Commercial shipments to Japan, the 
largest market, were up 9 percent 
The continued strength of the yen and 
the recent increase in Japan's import 
commitment are responsible for the 
gain. Although exports to Japan are 
forecast to continue increasing in 

1988, total U.S. beef exports for the 
year will decline with the completion 
of the shipments mandated under the 
Food Security Act 

U.S. imports of beef reached 1,851 mil- 
lion pounds during January-September 
1987 t up 14 percent over the same 
period in 1986* Imports from the ma- 
jor suppliers, Australia and New Zea- 
land, were up 18 and 38 percent, re- 
spectively, to 820 and 559 million 
pounds. Imports from Canada were 
down 19 percent to 132 million 
pounds. U.S. beef and veal imports for 
the whole year likely were up 5 per- 
cent to 2,270 million pounds, and fur- 
ther gains axe expected in 1988. 

Retail Prices About Steady 

Retail beef prices reached $2.49 a 
pound in June, the highest monthly 
average price since July 1982. This 
peak occurred at a time of unexpect- 
edly tight total meat supplies. As beef 
supplies began to increase during the 
summer months, retail prices moved 
lower. Prices for 1987 likely averaged 
around $2.42. 

In 1988, a sharp increase in pork pro- 
duction and a 5-percent gain in poul- 
try production will pressure retail 
prices for all meats. Choice retail beef 




may average uear $2.44 per pound, 
only 2 cents above the 1987 average, 
but well above 1986's $2.31- 

Fed cattle prices are expected to re- 
main in the low to middle $60* s in the 
first quarter of 1988. Modest price 
strength is probable going into the 
spring quarter, as seasonal declines in 
slaughter support prices in the middle 
to upper $60 k s. Fed cattle marketings 
are expected to pick up slightly during 
the summer quarter, forcing prices 
back to the middle $60's, where they 
likely will remain for the rest of the 
year. [Ron Gu&tafeon (202) 786-18301 

I Hogs 

FarrOw-to-finish producers 1 net returns 
for 1988 likely will average near 
breakeven! as pork production in- 
creases sharply. The production rise 
probably will cause hog prices to aver- 
age around $40 per cwt. Feed costs 
are expected to rise modestly. 

Net returns to hog producers in 1987 
were favorable because of higher hog 
prices and lower feed costs. However, 
returns dropped by yearend as sharply 
higher pork production depressed 
prices from the low $60* s per cwt to 
the low $40's. Feed costs have in- 
creased a little but are still relatively 
low. Profitability will continue into 
firstHjuarter 1988, 



As of September l t hog producers in 
the 10 reporting States intended to 
increase moderately the number of 
sows farrowing over the following 6 
months. The September-November in- 
tentions showed a 7-percent increase! 
the same as reported in June, despite 
the continued high profitability in hog 
production. 

2988 Production 

May Expand 9 Percent 

The September market hog inventory 
and farrowing intentions suggest that 
1988 pork production may be up about 
9 percent over 1987. The expansion in 
hog numbers is probably being 
moderated by expectations of declining 
returns, and possibly by producers' us- 
ing recent profits to pay off debts and 
strengthen their financial positions. 
Recent ERS studies confirm that hog 
producers reduced their debts in 1986. 
Debt reduction probably continued in 
1987. 

Corn prices averaged $1,50 a bushel 
for 1986787 and are expected to aver- 
age $1.60 to $1.90 in 1987/88. 
Soybean meal averaged about $163 a 
ton in 1986/87 and will move to $175 
to $205 in 1987/88. The corn price 
rise will add about $1.50 per cwt to 
the cost of pork production. 

As of September 1, producers indicat- 
ed intentions to have 2.31 million sows 
farrow during September-November 
1987. Intentions for December 
1987-February 1988 were 8 percent 
above a year earlier and 13 percent 
above 1985/86. 

Because of years of low or negative 
returns, financial stress, and tighter 
lending standards, a moderate produc- 
tion increase is more likely than the 
double-digit increases experienced in 
previous hog cycles. With debt capital 
more difficult to obtain, producers may 
finance the expansion themselves, 

Commercial pork productiou in 1988 is 
expected to total about 15,650 million 
pounds. Production in 1987 likely 
came to 14,325 million pounds, up 2 
percent from 1986, Commercial 
slaughter In 1988 is expected to reach 
about 89 million head F up 10 percent 
from the projected 81.25 million in 
1987. Slaughter in 1987 was up 2 
percent from 1986. 

First-Quarter Slaughter 
likely Above Average 

The June-August pig crop and the 
September 1 inventory of market hogs 
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weighing under 60 pounds are indica- 
tors of first-quarter slaughter. Asa 
percentage of the pig crop and market 
hog inventory, first-quarter slaughter 
is expected to be higher in 1988 than 
the 5-year average, as it was also in 
1987, Hog prices are likely to be down 
sharply from summer 1987 and mod* 
erately from fall 1987. 

Commercial slaughter in the first 
quarter is expected to be 8 to 10 per- 
cent over the same period a year ear- 
lier. The average dressed weight may 
be a little lighter than 1987*5 178 
pounds. Higher corn prices and price 
discounts on heavier hogs probably 
will encourage producers to market 
hogs at somewhat lighter weights 
than in 1987. Commercial production 
for the quarter is projected at 3 t 8&0 
million pounds, up 9 percent from 
1987. 

In the second quarter, production is 
forecast at 3,825 million pounds, up 
15 percent from 1987. Based on pro- 
ducers* September 1 farrowing inten- 
tions and a continued rise in pigs per 
litter, the September-November pig 
crop likely was up nearly 8 percent. 
In 1987, second-quarter commercial 
slaughter as a percentage of the pig 
crop was 113, compared with the 
5-year average of 119. 

In 1988, second-quarter commercial 
slaughter is expected to be about 120 
percent of the estimated pig crop. 
Commercial slaughter for the quarter 
is expected to be 14 to 16 percent 
above 1987. The average dressed 
weight probably will be about the 
same as in 1987, at 177 pounds. 

Third-quarter 1988 slaughter is pro- 
jected at about 22 million head, up 13 
percent from 1987. The slaughter as 
a percentage of the estimated pig crop 
will about equal the 6~year average. 
In 1987, third-quarter slaughter was 
128 percent of the December 
1986-February 1987 pig crop. The 
average weight will be about the same 
as 1987's 174 pounds. Thus, commer- 
cial production is expected to total 
3,825 million pounds in the third quar- 
ter > up 13 percent from 1987. 

Producers likely continued making a 
profit through the breeding season 
that leads to March-May 1988 far- 
rowings. Consequently, the spring pig 
crop is projected to be up about 7 
percent. Slaughter in fourth-quarter 
1987 as a percentage of the March- 
May 1987 pig crop was high compared 
with previous years- In 1988, the per- 



centage should be about normal. 
Thus, fourth-quarter commercial 
slaughter is expected to be 1 to 3 
percent higher than in 1987, Commer- 
cial pork production for the fourth 
quarter may total 4,150 million 
pounds. 

Cold Storage Stocks 
May Return to Normal 

Stocks of pork in cold storage ap- 
proached record lows in 1987. Expec- 
tations of increasing pork production 
and large discounts in deferred futures 
prices offered little incentive to accu- 
mulate inventory in the first half of 
the year. When actual production fell 
short of expectations, the already re- 
duced stocks were depleted. 

Pork production has moved back in 
line with expectations, judging from 
the Hogs and Pigs reports, and lower 
cash prices are an incentive to move 
pork into storage. In the belly market, 
the premium of deferred futures prices 
over cash is moving bellies into stor- 
age. Additionally, there may be a nat- 
ural tendency to replenish inventories 
after the excessive drawdowns of 
1987. Cold Storage stocks may return 
to more normal levels in 1988. 

Bog Prices 

To Devlin* Substantially 

Hog prices averaged in the low $50's 
during 1986 and 1987, but are ex- 
pected to decline substantially in 1988 
from 1987 + While beef supplies will be 
lower, they are likely to be offset by 
larger poultry supplies. 

Coinciding with an abrupt increase in 
slaughter, hog prices dropped in Sep- 
tember and October, Third-quarter 
prices averaged $59 at the 7 markets, 
down 3.5 percent from a year earlier 
and the first year-to-year decline since 
first-quarter 1986. The market con- 
tinued to move lower in October, aver- 
aging $49, as weekly kills climbed to 
3-year highs and market weights in- 
creased. By early November, prices 
were in the low $40s per cwt. 

Barrow and gilt prices likely averaged 
$43 to $44 in the fourth quarter. The 
drop of 20 to 25 percent from the third 
quarter was the largest seasonal de- 
cline since 1976, which was also a 
year of expansion in the hog industry. 

Ham prices were pressured by record 
large turkey and pork supplies, De- 
spite exceptionally low 1 cold storage 
stocks, per capita ham supplies in the 
fourth quarter likely were 6 percent 



higher than a year before and 17 per- 
cent higher than third quarter. Sea- 
sonal strength in ham prices was 
dampened, exerting downward pres- 
sure on hog prices. However, ham 
prices in early December rose sharply, 
exceeding 1986. 

In first-quarter 1988* hog prices are 
expected to average in the low $40*8 
per cwt. Per capita pork supplies, 
which typically decline from fourth to 
first quarter, are expected to remain 
steady at about 18 pounds, and this 
may limit seasonal price advances. 
Compared with a year ago, pork sup- 
plies are likely to be up 8 percent in 
the first quarter, while combined Sup- 
plies of beef and poultry are projected 
to show an increase of nearly 2 
percent* 

Weekly slaughter rates are expected 
to increase about 100,000 head from 
February to April, peaking near 1.75 
million. Accordingly, barrow and gilt 
prices may decline, possibly falling 
into the high $30' s as spring lows are 
established. Per capita pork supplies 
in the second quarter could be up 
nearly 13 percent from a year earlier, 
with supplies of competing meats up 
about 2 percent* Some price recovery 
is anticipated and prices may average 
$37 to $43 for the quarter. 

In the second half, the average price of 
barrows and gilts is expected to be 
near the second quarter. Prices may 
come off their summer highs earlier in 

Net Cash Income Rose Last Year 
for Farrow-to-Finlsh Operators 
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the third quarter than they did in 
1987, since both cold storage stocks 
and hog slaughter could be substan* 
tialrjr higher. Price declines in the fi- 
nal quarter may -again push values 
into the S30's, but prices should still 
average near $40 per cwt 

For the year ahead, feeder pig prices 
are likely to be lower than in 1987. 
The optimism which characterized the 
market throughout last year is likely 
to diminish. With lower hog prices 
and steady to higher feed costs, finish- 
ing operations are expected to bid low- 
er for the increased Supply of feeder 
pigs. 

Retail Prices To Drop 
9-11 Percent in 1988 

Retail pork prices in third -quarter 
1987 averaged $1.96 a pound, up 4 
percent from a year earlier. The aver- 
age was a quarterly record. Prices 
likely dropped to around $1.90 a 
pound in the fourth quarter. There 
was only a small increase in per 
capita consumption on a year- 
over-year basis - 

For all of 1987, retail prices averaged 
about $1.88 a pound. In 1988, prices 
are expected to average 9 to 11 per- 
cent lower than in 1987, as pork and 
poultry production continues to rise. 

Imports Up for Pork, 
Down for Bogs 

U.S- live hog imports from Canada, at 
327,728 head during January- 
September 1987, were down 22 per- 
cent from the same period a year ear- 
lier. Countervailing duties have de- 
creased hog imports from Canada. At 
the same time, U.S. imports of Cana- 
dian pork, at 412 million pounds, were 
up 13 percent. On a care ass- weight 
basis, total imports of pork and hogs 
from Canada increased 8 percent dur- 
ing January-September. 

Live hog imports from Canada would 
have declined further in the first half 
of the year except for the favorable 
price spread between U.S. and Cana- 
dian hogs. As U.S. hog prices de- 
Creased with increasing production, 
imports probably slowed further. Hog 
imports for both 1987 and 1988 are 
estimated at 350,000 to 400,000 head. 

Total U.S. pork imports during 
January-September, at 885 million 
pounds carcass-weight equivalent, 
were up 10 percent, mainly because of 
increased purchases from Canada and 



Eastern Europe, Imports from Den- 
mark, the United States' second larg- 
est supplier after Canada, were down 
2 percent Total U.S. pork imports in 
1988 could increase slightly from the 
1.2 billion pounds likely in 1987. How- 
ever, larger U.S. supplies and lower 
pork prices may dampen the rise. 

Pork Exports 
May Keep Rising 

U.S. pork exports rose 16 percent to 
67 million pounds during January- 
September. About half of these were 
destined for Japan, whose purchases 
were 31 percent Over 1986. The dol- 
lar's fall vis-a-vis the yen has made 
U.S. pork attractive in the Japanese 
market. Total U.S. pork exports likely 
reached 100 million pounds in 1987, 
and are forecast to continue to expand 
in 1988. 

World pork output likely declined 
slightly in 1987, mainly because of a 
drop in China- Foreign production ex- 
cluding China probably increased 2 
percent In 1988, China's Output 
should recover, along with increased 
production in the United States and 
Canada. Thus, world pork production 
could increase 2 to 3 percent. Never- 
theless, not much gain is foreseen in 
1988 for the rest of the world, as 
downward pressure on prices from 
large meat supplies possibly compels 
producers to pull back inventories. 
[Leland Southard (202) 786-1830] 

M Sheep & Lambs 

Commercial lamb and mutton produc- 
tion in 1987 may have been down 8 
percent from 1986, It is expected to 
increase 6 to 8 percent to around 330 
million pounds in 1988. First-quarter 
output may rise about 12 percent. 
This large increase is partly a quirk 
due to the spring religious holidays' 
falling in early April, as compared 
with late April in 1987. Production in 
the remainder of 1988 may increase 4 
to 7 percent over 1987. 

Sheep and lamb producers had posi- 
tive returns again in 1987. Total cash 
costs per cwt of lambs sold were es- 
timated in the low to middle SCO's, 
while slaughter lamb prices averaged 
in the high $70's. In addition, produc- 
ers receive payments for cull ewes and 
wool, and for wool price supports. 

Good returns resulted in stable sheep 
numbers during 1987. Cumulative 
mature sheep slaughter declined 15 
percent year-Over-year through Octo- 
ber 1987. This indicates that the 



sheep industry is expanding and that 
sheep and ewe lamb numbers were 
likely up this January 1, leading to 
production increases for 1988. 

Slaughter lamb prices at San Angelo 
have been dropping steadily since the 
May 1987 peak of $94.50 per cwt. 
Prices reached about $66 in October, 
with third-quarter 1987 prices averag- 
ing about $72-90. This is a normal 
seasonal pattern, but the decline may 
have been greater last fall because of 
the larger spring price runup, 

Slaughter lamb prices at San Angelo 
are expected to average $74 to $80 in 
the first quarter of 1988, and $75 to 
$81 in the second quarter. Prices are 
expected to remain strong relative to a 
year earlier because of earlier holi- 
days. However, prices in the spring 
quarter are likely to average $10 to 
$14 below a year earlier. For the 
year, 1988 slaughter lamb prices may 
average $70 to $76, compared with 
$78 to $79 in 1987. [Ron Gustafson 
(202) 786-1830] 



■ Poultry & Eggs 

The egg and poultry industries may be 
in for lean times, because it seems 
likely that total meat supplies will 
continue large for quite some time. 
Prices received by producers will be 
comparatively low, and depending on 
production costs, returns to many 
firms could be squeezed. 

Egg Outlook Bleak 

Since 1980, annual production of 
table*type eggs has hovered around 
5.1-5.2 billion dozen. Little change in 
table eggs is expected in 1988, but the 
sale of some hatching eggs into pro- 
cessing and table markets will again 
add to total egg supplies. 

Although returns to producers during 
1987 were mixed, they averaged close 
to breakeven for the year. Even 
though egg prices have been weak 
since last spring, the industry shows 
no inclination to curtail production. 
Overall, flock sue and the replacement 
pullet total have changed little; forced 
molting is high l and slaughter of 
hatchery hens in 1987 was below 
1986. 

Egg prices in 1988 are projected to 
average 59 to 65 cents a dozen, com- 
pared with 62 cents in 1987 for car- 
toned large white eggs in New York 
City. Production costs likely will be a 
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little higher than 1987 T s 62-cents-per 
dozen average. Hence* the outlook for 
the industry 15 not bright. 

The egg industry can expand produc- 
tion fairly quickly when prices rise. 
Producers operating below capacity 
can increase output rapidly by keeping 
older hens longer through forced 
molting. 

The fourth quarter is crucial for egg 
producers. Because of stepped -up hob- 
day demand, prices tend to average 
highest in November and December. If 
strong prices fail to materialize then, 
the industry must be content with 
rather flat prices for the next 9 
month s- 

Growth in the broiler industry is add- 
ing to table egg supplies. As a result 
of expanding demand for broiler meat, 
more hatching eggs are being pro- 
duced. Although most of these eggs go 
into incubators, those that do not meet 
hatching quality standards, but are 
wholesome, are sold to processing and 
table egg markets. In 1987, this vol- 
ume was about 75 million dozen, com- 
pared with approximately 50 million 
dozen in 1984 

Americans are reducing their con- 
sumption of eggs, pulling down egg 
prices. A recent report by a 
Government-sponsored panel of health 
specialists recommends that doctors 
monitor their adult patients 1 choles- 
terol level and prescribe corrective 
diets for risk cases. If doctors heed 
this report, there is no doubt it will 
hurt demand for high-cholesterol foods, 
contributing further to the long-run de- 
cline in egg consumption. 

The older segment of the adult popula- 
tion (that is, 50-plus) is the greatest 
consumer of eggs. These people were 
brought up by parents who often ate 
eggs for breakfast. The "baby 
boomers" consume fewer eggs, prob- 
ably as a matter of preference. There- 
fore, egg consumption is expected to 
decline in the future. 

Today, roughly 1,800 producers own 
flocks of more than 10,000 layers, 
compared with approximately 6,000 
commercial owners a decade ago. Pro- 
duction will tend toward greater con- 
centration, with fewer and larger 
firms, as financially stronger compan- 
ies buy inefficient and financially 
hard-pressed Operations, Over the 
next several years, the most efficient 
and innovative firms probably will 
continue to make modest profits. 



Broilers Keep Expanding 

The broiler industry is in a heavy ex- 
pansion phase in response to 4 years 
of positive returns- Output in 1988 is 
projected to be about 5 percent higher 
than last year, following 1987's 
8-percent increase. Returns to proces- 
sors in 1987 on sales of whole birds 
averaged about 5 cents per pound 
above breakeven, compared with the 
phenomenal return of 13 cents in 
1986. 

The broiler hatchery supply flock for 
early 1988 is nearly a tenth greater 
than for early 1987, The bigger flock 
and the industry's healthy financial 
situation underlie expectations of mod- 
erate to strong output again in 1988. 
Since prices have dropped Substantial- 
ly from weather- and demand-driven 
markets in 1986, the industry perhaps 
will proceed in a more cautious man- 
ner during 1988. 

Wholesale prices of whole chill-packed 
birds at the 12 cities averaged 48 
cents per pound in 1987, down from 57 
in 1986, But, more importantly, 
prices in the fourth quarter weakened 
to the low to middle 40-cent range, 
under pressure from greater supplies 
of competing meats. Prices are ap- 
proaching the industry's average 
breakeven costs , 

The low prices are a clear signal to 
industry decisionmakers that markets 
are becoming saturated; lower prices 
will be necessary to keep products 
moving into consumption. Projections 
place the average price of broilers at 
40-46 cents per pound for 1988. 

U,S + exports of broiler meat for 1987 
are estimated at 775 million pounds, 
up sharply from the 566 million 
shipped in 1986 and above the pre- 
vious peak of 719 million in 1981. 
Most of the increase was due to the 
Export Enhancement Program for 
whole broilers and leg quarters for de- 
livery to Egypt, Iraq, the Canary Is- 
lands, and the Dominican Republic. 
Sales to Japan were up last year and 
probably will remain strong in 1988. 

The 19S8 Outlook is for a slight in- 
crease in exports, to approximately 
800 million pounds. In addition to 
gain in commercial sales, EEP sales 
are expected to countries in Africa and 
the Near, Middle, and Far East. 

Low production costs have been a ma- 
jor factor behind the consistent growth 
in broiler output since 1984. Last 
year's production cost, estimated at 43 



cents per pound for whole birds, was 
the lowest in several years. As broiler 
prices weakened in 1987 the industry's 
production costs continued to edge 
downward. 

The 1988 outlook is for somewhat 
higher feed ingredient prices. Also, 
the minimum wage may increase. For 
all of 1988, the industry should about 
break even. 

Turkey Supplies 
Pushing Prices Down 

Turkey output during 1988 is projec- 
ted to increase about 6 percent, mod- 
erate compared with the 17-percent 
rise during 1987. Slow expansion is 
expected; returns were negative in 
1987, Returns to the industry were 
positive during 1984-86 and resulted 
in dramatic increases in output during 
1985-87. 

Although returns during the first half 
of 1987 were close to breakeven, pro- 
duction during the first half of 1988 
will be greater than the corresponding 
period of 1987, Poults placed in 
September-November for slaughter in 
January-March 1988 totaled 19 per- 
cent above a year earlier. Hence, the 
projection is for about 15 percent more 
production in January-June 1988 than 
a year earlier. 

Historical data suggest that when the 
industry loses money during the last 
half of the year, it generally responds 
by holding down output during the last 
half of the following year. Estimated 
losses for the last half of 1987 were 
around 2-3 cents per pound. There- 
fore, output during July-December 
1988 should be at the more moderate 
pace of second-half 1987. 

But, a note of caution: In years prior 
to 1984 when returns were positive, 
the industry did not expand as greatly 
as it did in 1985-87. In the earlier 
years, there were more independent 
growers than at present. Since then 
the industry has been moving toward 
more vertical integration. 

Given this situation, decisionmaking 
for the industry now may be less con- 
servative than in the past. Changes 
in production may occur more rapidly. 
Except for November and December, 
when markets turned stronger, the 
price performance for turkey was fair- 
ly level in 1987- Overall, it was a 
disappointing year for producers. The 
17-percent increase in output over- 
whelmed the market. 
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Turkey prices likely will continue rela- 
tively low in 1988. A sizable volume 
of cold storage holdings in January 
will compound the large production 
and keep prices low in January-June. 

If production in July-December 1988 is 
close to expectations, prices will aver- 
age somewhat above those of the cor- 
responding period of 1987. Returns to 
the turkey industry will average nega- 
tive for 1988 if (1) production costs 
edge upward, mostly due to higher 
feed prices, and (2) product prices con- 
tinue low in response to greater sop- 
plies of turkey and competing meats 

If there is a bright side to the turkey 
Outlook, it is the possibility of some 
modest positive returns to the industry 
in fourth-quarter 1988. [Jack S. Ross 
(202)447-7693] 

I Dairy 

A confusing year for the dairy indus- 
try has ended- The Dairy Termination 
Program (DTP) clouded the interpreta- 
tion of 1987 milk production patterns. 
Price relationships were unusual and 
growth in commercial use was errat- 
ic. The extraordinary uncertainty of 
19S7 should diminish in 1988, though, 
as the dairy industry adjusts to life 
after the DTP. 

Output for 1988 
Mixed 

Even so, the 1988 outlook is mixed. A 
possible January 1 reduction in the 
support price may be the most impor- 
tant factor. If the support price was 
not reduced, milk-feed price relation- 
ships probably will be similar to those 
in 1987. Another very strong gain in 
output per cow would be indicated, 
while cow numbers might hold steady 
or edge upward. On the other hand, a 
50-cent reduction in the support price 
probably would lead to less of a rise in 
milk per cow and possibly to some 
lessening in cow numbers. 

If the January 1 reduction was not 
made, 1988's average price may be 
similar to the 1987 effective price. A 
50-cent reduction probably would leave 
1988 prices well below 1987's and the 
lowest since 1978- 

Slaughter cow prices likely will stay 
well above most recent years and may 
stimulate some marginal culling. The 
replacement heifer herd remains am- 
ple, if not quite as large as in some 
years. Farm and off-farm alternatives 
both are more attractive to farmers 
than during the early l980's. 
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At the start of 1987, almost a fifth of 
the dairy farms had serious financial 
difficulties. However, dairy farmers 
generally were in better financial con- 
dition than at the start of 1986— even 
though 1986 returns over concentrate 
costs were the lowest since 1979- Pro- 
ducers were quite successful at lower- 
ing nonfeed cash costs. With 1987*8 
higher returns over concentrate costs, 
dairy farmers may have improved 
their position further. 



Nevertheless, milk production will in- 
crease again in 1988. It is unlikely 
that prices have been reduced enough 
to blunt the forces which have caused 
a 15-percent-plus expansion since 
1979- The 1988 rise is expected to be 
1-3 percent, and milk volume probably 
will set a new record. 

Milk production in 1987 totaled about 
1 percent less than 1986*8 144.1 bil- 
lion pounds, only the third annual de- 
cline since 1975. Production declines, 
both last year and in 1984, were caus- 
ed by Government programs that paid 
producers to curb output. 

Milk production was sharply below a 
year earlier during the first half of 

1987. The DTP had dropped cow num- 
bers far below the high levels of a year 
earlier. Output during the second 
half, however, ran above the DTP- 
depressed production of 1986. 

Milk per cow posted strong gains 
throughout 1987 in response to record 
milk-feed price ratios and heavier con- 
centrate feeding. Productivity was up 
almost 3 percent, well above the long- 
run trend, 

Milk cow numbers declined every 
month between January 1986 and 
May 1987, primarily because of the 
DTP. Since then, numbers have been 
steady. Non-DTP producers apparent- 
ly expanded rapidly in mid-1986, but 
held about steady or grew just slightly 
in 1987. The size of the 1987 average 
cow herd probably fell almost 4 per- 
cent from 1986. 

The 1987 average feed concentrate 
price was around $6.75 per cwt, down 
about 3 percent from 1986. The price 
of ingredients will probably rise in 

1988, but most of the increase may be 
absorbed by narrowing 1987's wide 
spread between ingredient prices and 
the value of the feed- 

Average farm milk prices, after ad- 
justment for support-program deduc- 
tions, rose slightly in 1987, while feed 
costs were down a little. The effective 
milk-feed price ratio probably nosed 
out 1982's 1.83 for a record. Returns 
over concentrate costs averaged close 
to 1984 and 1985, up about 3 percent 
from 1986. 

Prices in dairy markets were in tur- 
moil during most of 1987. Wholesale 
prices of dairy products were close to 
support purchase prices in early 1987, 
but farm milk prices were declining 
from the Late- 1986 seasonal peak. 
Supported in part by relatively tight 
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commercial stocks, milk prices were 
buoyant throughout the- first half of 
1987, 

A fairly strong seasonal price rise dur- 
ing June- August was cut short in late 
September by counter seasonal drops 
in wholesale prices. The price declines 
were precipitated by a surge in milk 
per cow and an easing of wholesale 
buying activity. 

The 1987 average milk price was like- 
ly close to 1986's $12.51 per cwt. The 
effective milk price was slightly higher 
than a year before because of 1987's 
smaller average support-program 
deduction. 

Commercial stocks of dairy products 
were fairly low throughout 1987. Un- 
like 1986, however, these holdings 
were adequate for market needs. 
Yearend commercial stocks probably 
were low in anticipation of the support 
price reduction. 

Government Supplies 
Will Be Smaller 

Government stocks dropped in 1987. 
Purchases fell sharply while donation 
use stayed high. By yearend, Govern- 
ment stocks were the smallest since 
1979. This drawdown means that 
Government supplies in 1988 will be 
smaller than the donation use of re- 
cent years. 

Commercial use in 1987 continued to 
be driven by falling real retail prices, 
economic growth, and heavy promo- 
tion, However, the growth rate may 
be slackening. After a j strong first 
half, commercial disappearance be- 
came a little ragged. Second-half ex- 
pansion was more modest, but total 
1987 commercial use probably rose 2 
percent During the last 10 years, 
commercial use has grown 20 billion 
pounds, two-thirds of the growth occur- 
ring in the last 5 years. 

Increases in commercial use in 1987 
relied on very strong disappearance of 
butter and cheese. Sales of fluid milk 
and other products did not maintain 
the pace of the preceding 3 years. 

This qualitative change was the first 
sign of a possible faltering of the 
broad, sustained growth in commercial 
use since 1983. The 3-year-old boost 
in promotion efforts may be losing the 
ability to accelerate expansion fur- 
ther. With continued favorable retail 
dairy prices, commercial use probably 
will rise 1-3 percent in 1988. 



Government purchases in 1987 likely 
totaled about 6 billion pounds, a little 
more than half of 1986 and the small- 
est since 1979. Purchases of butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk were all 
down sharply. 

World milk production in 1987 was 
down about 1 percent, because of poli- 
cy programs in the EC and the United 
States and drought in India and New 
Zealand. The EC continues to reduce 
milk production quotas as a part of a 
program to reduce its massive inter- 
vention stocks. A slight increase in 
world milk production is expected in 
1988, as the long-run uptrend reas- 
serts itself. (James Miller (202) 
786-1830} 

H Feed Grains 

The 1987/88 feed grain supply totaled 
370.4 million metric tons, 2,4 percent 
less than the record 379,5 million tons 
the year before. Carryin -stocks were a 
record 152 million tons, up 26 million 
(21 percent) from 1986/87. However, 
production, at 217 million tons, was 
35 million (13 percent) less than the 
1986/87 harvest 

Corn is almost 83 percent of the feed 
grain supply. At a little under 1 2, 1 
billion bushels, it is down 2 percent 
from the record 12.3 billion bushels 
available in 1986/87. Corn carryin 
stocks were a record 4 + 9 billion bush- 
els, or 41 percent of the supply; the 
increase was the third in a row. 

This year's corn crop yielded slightly 
less than 7.2 billion bushels, down 
about 13 percent from 1986/87. The 
large drop in production resulted from 
the combination of a record 88-percent 
participation in the feed grain pro- 
gram, a 20-percent required acreage 
reduction, a 15-percent optional paid 
land diversion provision, and fewer 
acres planted on nonparticipating 
farms. Yield was a record 120.3 bush* 
els per acre. 

Demand for corn to process into food 
and industrial products CFSI use) has 
grown steadily over the past 10 years. 
Two products, high fructose corn syrup 
and ethanol, pushed FSI use up nearly 
13 percent a year during the first half 
of the 1980*5, In the last couple of 
years, the growth rate has decreased, 
and it is now about the same as that 
of the general economy. FSI disap- 
pearance is forecast at 1,225 million 
bushels for 1987/88, an increase of 34 
million (2.9 percent) from last year. 
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17-S. Corn Exports 
Rising 

U.S. corn exports, which were 1.5 bil- 
lion bushels in 1986/87, are forecast to 
reach 1,7 billion in 1987/88. Foreign 
coarse grain production is forecast to 
be down about .5 million metric tons, 
but use is expected to rise about 14 + 8 
million. Thus, world trade probably 
will be somewhat greater, and many 
foreign countries will reduce their 
stocks. 

Foreign com production is expected to 
be down marginally, despite a 
9-nuliion-ton increase (to record levels) 
in China- Production is expected to be 
down in a number of countries, includ- 
ing some competing exporters. 

Eastern Europe's corn production is 
forecast to drop 8.6 million tons, 
switching the region from a net ex- 
porter to a net importer of around 2 
million tons. Thailand's harvest is 
down 34 percent from last year's 
drought-reduced crop, so its exports 
may drop to only 1 million tons. Thai- 
land exported 2.5 million tons of corn 
in 1986/87 and almost 3 + 4 million in 
1983/84 and 1985/86. 

Argentina is expected to switch area 
from corn to soybeans this year be- 
cause of improved returns from 
soybean production. With more nor- 
mal yields, though* Argentina could 
still see a moderate increase in corn 
production and exports. However, ex- 
ports will remain well below 1985/86. 
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South Africa has announced a policy 
to discourage production for export. 

China is expecting a record com crop. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese are expected 
to export only about the same as last 
year's 3.8 million tons, while increas- 
ing imports. In 1986786, China was a 
net exporter of 6 million tons, but it 
reduced net exports to 3.8 million in 
1986/87; a similar figure is expected 
for 1987/88- 

Feed Use 
To Expand 

U.S. feed and residual nse of corn in 
1987/88 is forecast at 4.8 billion bush- 
els, np about 2 percent from the year 
before. Grain consuming animal units 
for 1987/88 are expected to total 77.4 
million, up a little Over 3 percent from 
1986/87. Last year, corn for feed plus 
residual disappearance rose by 15 per- 
cent, even though the number of grain 
consuming animal units declined 
slightly. 

Feeding cattle to heavier weights and 
increasing milk production per cow 
can raise feed use even though the 
number of animal units remains un- 
changed or decreases slightly. How- 
ever, given the record-large increase in 
feed and residual disappearance last 
season* it appears that the unex- 
plained residua] may have been the 
source of a significant amount of the 
increase, 

Totaling the three sources of use-FSI 
at 1.2 billion, exports of 1.7 billion, 
and feed and residual at 4.8 
billion— gives a record 1987/88 disap- 
pearance of 7.7 billion bushels. The 
question is, at what average farm 
price will this quantity of corn move 
into the market? 

Historically the loan rate was a floor 
for farm prices, and when the stocks- 
to-use ratio was about 19 percent or 
higher, the average price received by 
farmers would be close to the loan 
rate. Most years in which the average 
farm price was high relative to the 
loan rate were years of tight supply 
because of drought or some other fac- 
tor, and the ending stocks-to-use ratio 
would be well under 19 percent. 

However, with the Food Security Act 
of 1985 and the use of generic certif- 
icates, the loan rate is no longer nec- 
essarily a price floor. In 1986787, the 
price received by farmers was $1.50 a 
bushel (the loan rate was $1,92), For 
1987/88, the average price is expected 
in the range of $1.60-$ 1.90 a bushel, 
compared with a loan rate of $ 1.82. 



A price increase is forecast, even 
though there is almost as much corn 
on hand as in 1986/87, because: 

• farmers are bnllish on prices now 
and are not as anxious to sell as 
they were last year, and 

• "free" Supply of corn is tighter 
now than it was last year (free 
supply is not tied up in CCC in- 
ventory, the Farmer-Owned Re- 
serve, the special producer storage 
loan, or regular CCC crop loans). 

About 6 billion bushels of Corn are 
estimated to be eligible to go under 
loan in 1987/88. Assuming that farm 
prices average about 87 percent of the 
loan rate for September-January 
1987/88, about 63 percent of the 6 
billion bushels, or about 3,8 billion, 
would be placed under loan, leaving 
about 3.4 billion free. However, part 
of this is committed to replacing 
Farmer-Owned Reserve corn that was 
rotated prior to harvest, Thus, the 
free supply is less than 3.4 billion and 
total market use is forecast at 7.7 
billion. 

Generic Certificate Quantities 
Will Help Determine Corn Price 

The balance of the corn needed to 
meet market use will have to be freed 
up by generic certificate exchanges, 
CCC sales, and cash redemptions from 
regular loans. Consequently, where 
the price actually settles will depend 
on the quantity of generic certificates. 

In 1987/88, it will be necessary to free 
up more corn than last year from 
loans, CCC inventory, and the Farmer- 
Owned Reserve, If the quantity of ge- 
neric certificates is not sufficient to 
accomplish this, then price will rise to 
increase the volume of cash redemp- 
tions. The farm price likely will have 
to be in the vicinity of $1,90-$ 1,95 to 
attract a large volume of cash redemp- 
tions. 

Disappearance for 1987/88 is forecast 
to exceed production, and stocks are 
expected to decrease from 4,9 billion 
bushels to 4.3 billion. However, the 
ending stock-to-use ratio would still be 
56 percent, far above a stock ratio 
that would move the average price re- 
ceived by farmers significantly above 
the loan rate. 

If stocks were reduced at a rate of 600 
million bushels a year, 5 years would 
be needed to reduce them to a level 
where they would not pressure prices, 



The actual rate of reduction will de- 
pend on how much domestic produc- 
tion is limited, the growth of domestic 
demand, the rate of foreign economic 
growth, world crop conditions, and for- 
eign food and agricultural policies, 

A measure of the incentive for farmers 
to participate in the U.S. feed grain 
program is how much participation in- 
creases net returns above nonpar- 
ticipation. If a high rate of program 
participation is desired, the incentive 
to participate will have to remain fair- 
ly high. 

Foreign coarse grain production has 
been trending up since 1970. In con- 
trast, foreign use of coarse grains has 
been increasing at a decreasing rate 
during the 1980's. The slowing of 
growth in use, coupled with the contin- 
ued rise in production* has resulted in 
a flattening of world trade in course 
grains in the 1980's, 

The extent of future expansion in U.S. 
corn exports likely will depend on a 
change in the growth rate of foreign 
use or a tapering off in the rate of 
production increase. The rate of for* 
eign economic growth and foreign ex- 
change earnings and expenditures 
(especially for debt repayment) will be 
important factors- [Lawrence Van 
Meir (202) 786-1840] 

■ Wheat 

Dramatic developments are taking 
place in world wheat production and 
trade, with more likely to come. 
Wheat appears to have firmly reversed 
its recent trend of shrinking exports 
and bulging stocks. 

The 1987/88 U.S. wheat marketing 
year is characterized by another rela- 
tively small crop, as acreage reduction 
programs limit outturn, plus continued 
heavy domestic disappearance, a 
bright export outlook, a sizable 
drawdown in stocks, and farm prices 
some 10 percent above the loan rate. 

Outlook 
Improving 

Midway through the marketing year, 
the U_S, wheat outlook continues to 
improve. Disappearance has been 
somewhat heavier than expected. 
Thanks to competitive prices, exports 
got off to a strong start. 

Stocks will be drawn down by over 500 
million bushels to meet demand- Be- 
cause free stocks of wheat were not 
expected to be adequate to meet grow- 
ing export opportunities, steps were 
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taken to increase the availability of 
stocks held under various Government 

programs. 

Durum and soft red winter supplies, 
two wheat classes important in the 
operation of the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP), are a particular con- 
cern. A shortfall in available supplies 
of these classes could limit export op- 
tions under EEP for the balance of the 
marketing year. 

Reduced loan rates and the EEP 
helped boost U.S. exports by 14 per- 
cent in 1986/87 (July^June) and by a 
forecast 41 percent in 1987/88. Wheat 
exports are up in volume but, with 
prices lower, down in value. This sea- 
son, 50 percent of U.S. wheat exports 
have moved under the EEP, compared 
with 25 percent last season, 

The outlook for U.S. exports for the 
balance of 1987/88 is particularly 
good. World import demand is projec- 
ted to continue strong. Meanwhile, 
Australia and Argentina have com- 
mitted the bulk of their exportable 
supplies from the 1987 crop. 

EC Competition 
May Shrink 

The EC's 1987 wheat crop was well 
below earlier projections. The cold, 
wet harvest not only Cut yields but 
also reduced quality from a year ear- 



lier. These factors, along with a po- 
tentially smaller world market for feed 
wheat this year, could limit EC 

exports. 

A smaller 1987 Canadian wheat crop 
and lower quality may offer some ad- 
ditional opportunities for U.S. sales, 
since Canada is a major competitor. 
However, so far during 1987/88, 
Canada has had a successful sales 
campaign, and its total wheat exports 
are likely to reach last year's high 
level. 

Not only is demand for wheat picking 
up worldwide, but the United States, 
surprisingly, seems to be leading the 
way. Total 1987/88 wheat food dis- 
appearance is estimated at a record 
750 million bushels, about 3.5 percent 
above the previous year. Consumer 
bakery product preferences and eating 
habits have changed, resulting in in- 
creased purchases of variety bread 
products, pasta, sweet breads, ethnic 
foods, snack foods, and fast foods. 

With total demand exceeding the 1987 
Crop, U.S. wheat stocks are projected 
to shrink by around 30 percent by the 
end of the marketing year. At 1,3 
billion bushels, stocks on May 31, 
1988, would be the smallest since 
1982. CCOowned stocks and wheat in 
the Farmer-Owned Reserve are expect^ 
ed to account for around 75 percent of 
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yearend stocks, resulting in another 
year of relatively tight free carryover. 

Prices May Average 
$2.45 to $2.6$ 

Since the 1985 Farm Act was passed, 
wheat prices have generally followed 
the decline in loan rates. For the 1987 
crop, the loan rate was announced at 
$2.28 per bushel. However, with a 
heavy early-season export push, due in 
large part to shipments to China and 
the USSR under EEP, wheat prices at 
the farm have been averaging 10 per- 
cent above loan. For the marketing 
year, prices could range from $2.45 to 
2.65 per bushel. 

World wheat area has declined for the 
third consecutive year, and is the low- 
est since 1973, However, yields are up 
33 percent since then. Production in 
1987/88 will exceed 500 million tons 
for the third -time in 5 years. Exports 
are expected to increase significantly, 
reflecting crop shortfalls in some im- 
porting countries as well as an appar- 
ent willingness by a number of coun- 
tries to rely on imports for growing 
domestic needs. 

China's 1987 wheat crop fell below 
1986's high level. With demand for 
wheat continuing strong, China is ex- 
pected to turn increasingly to the im- 
port market, as evidenced by imports 
of 11.5 million tons forecast for 
1987/88, the highest since 1982/83. 

A major uncertainty is the USSR's 
import intentions. The estimate of the 
1987 USSR wheat crop, 80.5 million 
tons, is more than 10 million tons be- 
low 1986's harvest. And, the Soviets' 
import requirements for better quality 
wheats, including Durum, will be up 
from 1986/87. On the other hand, 
with a near-record coarse grain har- 
vest and extremely large barley sup- 
plies, USSR imports of feed-quality 
wheat could fall well short of 
1986787's 5 to 6 million tons. 

In India, an unfavorable monsoon sig- 
nificantly reduced food grain produc- 
tion. With world rice prices sharply 
higher, India could become an impor- 
tant wheat importer in 1987/88. Bra- 
zil, the Western Hemisphere's major 
wheat importer, is expecting another 
good crop. 

In the EC, if imports increase in 
1987/88, it should be a shortrterm phe- 
nomenon. The EC is faced with some 
interesting export problems this sea- 
son. Domestic supplies of feed-quality 
wheat are exceptionally large. At the 
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same time, world coarse grain supplies 
are relatively large, and import de- 
mand for coarse grains is likely to 
show only modest growth. With export 
competition from coarse grains expect- 
ed to be intense, the feed wheat export 
market could shrink this year. 

Since worldwide demand is expected to 
exceed the 1967 wheat crop, the 
1987/88 marketing year will register 
the firit year-to-year drawdown in 
wheat stocks since 1980/81. Although 
stocks are expected to decline by some 
21 million tons, they will still be the 
third largest on record. 

World Wheat Area likely 
To Contract Again in 2988 

Worldwide wheat area could register 
its fourth consecutive decline in 1988. 
However, if yield trends continue, the 
1988/89 world crop should again ex- 
ceed 500 million tons, 

If world wheat prices remain low, and 
economic conditions keep improving, 
world consumption should continue to 
expand, although perhaps not at the 
accelerated rate seen in 1986/87. 
Much will depend on the expanded use 
of wheat for feed. As long as wheat 
prices stay near Current levels, a num- 
ber of countries likely will include low- 
quality wheat in feed rations. World 
wheat trade in 1988/89 could ap- 
proach 100 million tons, 

Use in 1988/89 could easily surpass 
the crop by 10 to 20 million tons. 



Thus 1988/89 would be the second 
year in a row with declining world 
wheat stocks. 

What kind of export competition is the 
United States likely to face in 
1988/89? Wheat area in the three 
major competitors— Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada— could hold at the 
reduced 1987 level or possibly decline 
further as farmers seek cropping alter- 
natives to wheat. Canada may come 
closest to maintaining recent export 
levels, as it still has significant stocks 
to draw upon. 

The EC is another story. Area is like- 
ly to be little changed in 1988, and 
yields could climb back to trend. This 
would likely result in near-record sup- 
plies at a time when other countries 
are showing significant production re- 
straint. However, if one assumes that 
the EC shows restraint on export sub- 
sidies and the United States main- 
tains an aggressive EEP, EC wheat 
exports might increase only modestly 
from 1987/88. 

Next Year's U& Crop 
May Duplicate This Year's 

U.S. wheat program provisions affect- 
ing the 1988 crop have been an- 
nounced. Continued heavy acreage 
set-aside reqnirements and another re* 
duction in the price support level 
should result in a crop not much dif- 
ferent from the 57 million tons of the 
past 2 years. Domestic use is likely to 
approach 30 million tons again. 

If world wheat trade approaches 100 
million tons, U.S. exporters could be 
called on to supply the world with 
close to 38 million tons of wheat. This 
would mean another significant 
drawdown in U.S. stocks and another 
yearof prices above the loan [Frank 
R. Gomme (202) 447-7700] 

I Rice 

The world outlook for rice in 1988 is 
one of extremely tight supplies, in- 
creased import demand, low ending 
stocks, and firm prices. In light of 
poor crop expectations in South and 
Southeast Asia and reduced export 
availability, world rice trade for 1988 
is forecast at 10*4 million tons (milled 
basis), the lowest in 10 years and 
about 2 million below 1987. 

Although the United States should 
benefit from lower availabilities in 
Asia, especially Thailand, the opportu- 
nity comes at a time when U.S. stocks 
are limited. Still, the United States 
could return as the world's leading 



rice exporter for the first time since 
the early 1980's, with exports forecast 
at 2.6 million tons. 

Mideast Will Continue 
Large Imports 

The large Middle Eastern importers 
such as Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Iraq 
will continue to be among the top pur- 
chasers, although Iran and Iraq may 
buy less because of large 1987 pur- 
chases and partially rebuilt stocks. 
Bangladesh, which suffered severely 
damaging floods in 1987 and already 
has had to buy close to 1 million tons, 
will remain a major importer this 
year. 

India, Indonesia, and the Philippines 
became self-sufficient in rice produc- 
tion in recent years, but suffered 
drought last year. India* the hardest- 
hit producer, currently enjoys large 
rice stocks and can snbstitute wheat 
and other grains for rice to a certain 
extent. Rice imports are not antici- 
pated for India in 1988 at this point. 
The status of Indonesia and the Phil- 
ippines is less certain, but imports 
may be necessary to offset production 
shortfalls. 

World rice stocks are forecast to de- 
cline to about 17 million tons by the 
end of 1987/88, the lowest level since 
1974/75. 

U+S+ Rice Situation: 
Lower Output, Carryout 

For the third year in a row, U.S. rice 
production has declined. Acreage har- 
vested dropped from 2.8 million acres 
in 1984/85 to 2.32 million in 1987/88- 
Government programs have required 
that up to 35 percent of base acreage 
be removed from production, and par- 
ticipation in the programs has been 
high. Yields moved rapidly upward 
during the 1980's because of higher- 
yielding varieties, although yields are 
down this season from last. 

U.S. rice production for 1987 was an 
estimated 129.4 million cwt, down 
from 134.4 in 1986. While short grain 
production likely rose 8 percent, me- 
dium grain was down 3 percent, and 
long grain output probably fell 4 
percent. 

Carryin stocks on August 1 were 29 
percent lower than a year earlier. 
With lower production and carryin 
stocks, estimated 1987/88 supply is 
down 13 million cwt to 187.1 million. 
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Relatively low supplies combined with 
strong demand likely will cut carryout 
stocks an astounding 51 percent, to 
about 27,1 million cwt. This will be 
near the 30 million cwt targeted in the 
1985 Food Security Act as necessary 
to maintain adequate supplies for do- 
mestic and export utilization. 

Total domestic and export use for 
1987/88 is forecast to increase slightly 
from 159J2 million cwt to 160.0. On 
the export side, higher prices may 
hamper world trade, and tight Sup- 
plies, especially long grain rice, may 
limit U.S. exports. While some me- 
dium and short grain rice is expected 
to be substituted for long grain, it 
probably will not be sufficient to offset 
the projected decline in long grain ex- 
ports. Domestic use dramatically in- 
creased in 1986/87, but will be compet- 
ing with exports in 1987/88. [Frank 
H, Gomme (202) 447-7700] 

I Oilseeds 

World oilseed production likely will be 
record high in 1987/88 but U.S. pro- 
duction is below its 1985/86 peak. The 
rise in world production is led by 
soybeans in South America and 
soybeans and rapeseed in the EC. The 
decline in the United States reflects a 
2-year dropoff in soybean production, 
from 1985's peak of 2,1 billion bushels. 

Other factors shaping the 1987/88 out^ 
look are: 

• slowing protein meal demand in 
traditional importing countries , 
notably the EC; 

• a resurgence in soybean and 
soybean meal purchases by the 
Soviet Union; 

• sharply rising internal soybean 
meal demand in Brazil, a major 
world producer and exporter ; 

• substantial increases in 1988 
soybean production in Argentina 
and Brazil, possibly dampening 
U.S. exports in the second half of 
the year; 

• another year of strong domestic 
soybean meal demand; 

• continuation of the stock 
drawdown because of strong ex- 
port and domestic demand; and 

• no further acreage declines for 

1988/89- 
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l/Jl Soybean Output Higher 
Despite Acreage Cut 

Despite cutbacks in U.S. soybean acre- 
age, 1987/88 production climbed from 
1,940 to 1,960 million bushels. A 
yield of 34.1 bushels per acre, the sec- 
ond record yield in 3 years, overcame 
a 1.7-raillion acre decline in plant- 
ings. Harvested acreage was 57.6 mil- 
lion, the lowest since 1976, 

Acreage in the Southeastern States 
(Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina) was only 3,4 mil* 
lion this season, down from 8.5 million 
in 1982. The Delta States (Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi) planted 
7.5 million acres, down from 11,2 mil- 
lion in 1982, Acreage in the Eastern 
Corn Belt (Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana) 
and the Western Corn Belt (Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, and Nebraska) was 
stable. 

As acreage in the South declines, the 
higher yielding areas in the Midwest 
have greater influence on national 
average yields. The apparent above- 
trend yields of the last 3 years may 
reflect the removal of low-yielding 
acres as much as weather. Yields 
could remain above long-term trend 
because of the decline in area in mar- 
ginal producing regions. 



EC Rapeseed Up 
Almost 60 Percent 

Worldwide oilseed production will 
climb 4,7 percent in 1987/88 and world 
soybean production 4.1 percent. In the 
EC, rapeseed production likely climbed 
59 percent to 5,9 million metric tons, 
Sunflowerseed production there has 
risen about 20 percent in each of the 
last 3 years. 

EC efforts toward se Insufficiency have 
included soybean production, which is 
expected to reach 1,470 million metric 
tons in 1987/88, up from only 89,000 
in 1983/84, Policies aimed at oilseed 
self-sufficiency have shifted EC land 
out of grains and into rapeseed. Con- 
sequently, EC oilseed production 
climbed from 1,9 billion tons in 
1975/76 to a projected 11.8 billion in 
1987/86. 

South American soybean production is 
expected to rise 9 percent in 1987/88. 
Prices favor soybean over corn produc- 
tion in Brazil. As of mid-September, 
the Brazilian soybean -corn price ratio 
rose to 3.3, compared with 1,5 in 
1986. Land in both Brazil and Ar- 
gentina will shift to soybeans. 

Argentine soybean acreage doubled 
during the 1980's, By 1988, acreage 
could exceed 99 million and produc- 
tion could total a record 8*5 minion 
metric tons. 

World Supplies 
Ample 

Although worldwide demand will con- 
tinue to grow in 1988, supplies of oil- 
seeds, particularly soybeans, will be 
ample, barring crop failure in South 
America. 

The Soviet Union again will be a ma- 
jor factor in the world market. Tradi- 
tionally, Soviet buying comes early in 
the season and is largely complete by 
late spring. However, between Novem- 
ber 10 and 19, 1987, the Soviet Union 
bought unprecedented amounts of U.S, 
soybean meal. Sales totaled 1.3 mil- 
lion metric tons. Also, the Soviets 
have purchased nearly 30 million 
bushels of U.S. soybeans. Total Soviet 
purchases of soybean meal are projec- 
ted at 3,4 million metric tons in 
1987/88, ahead of the 2.5 million im- 
ported last season, and well ahead of 
imports during 1983/84-1985/86. 

Because of the drought that lowered 
India's oilseed production, the Indian 
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ban on importation of oilseeds may be 
lifted The oilseed shortage leaves In- 
dia's domestic crushing industry un- 
derused. The country's oilseed imports 
are forecast at 400,000 tons, largely 
rapeseed. 

High-Protein Meal Demand 
Is Climbing 

World consumption of the major pro- 
tein meals is forecast to climb 1.2 
percent to 112.9 million metric tons in 
1987/88, Most of the rise is for meals 
of cottonseed and rapeseed, both of 
which may top 1986/87 by better than 
5 percent. 

Soybean meal consumption is expected 
to rise by less than 2 percent. Lack of 
supplies from South America is con- 
straining consumption. Brazilian do- 
mestic demand for soybean meal 
climbed 20 percent during each of the 
last 3 years, but 1987/88 demand is 
pegged at 2.9 million metric tons, only 
3.5 percent above 1986/87. Strong do- 
mestic use plus Soviet purchases last 
spring have effectively sidelined Brazil 
from the export market until the 1988 
crop is harvested. 

[A S. Soybean Meal 
Disappearance Sets Record 

Domestically, favorable feed costs are 
expected to translate into a 9-percent 
rise in pork production and a 7-percent 
rise in broiler production in 1987/88, 
This should mean record domestic 
soybean meal disappearance of 21.2 
million short tons. 

Recent Soviet purchases and prospects 
for significant further gains in Soviet 
imports could push U.S. season aver- 
age prices above earlier forecasts, to 
$175 to $205 a short ton. Rio Grande 
prices for soybean meal jumped above 
Rotterdam prices in October and No- 
vember. This reflects the exception- 
ally tight soybean meal supply situ- 
ation in Brazil, which is likely to per- 
sist into the spring. 

U.S. soybean meal prices are proving 
seasonally strong compared with last 
October, The reason is slightly 
stronger disappearance worldwide this 
year. Expanding Soviet, Brazilian, 
and U.S. soybean meal use more than 
compensates for lower expected use in 
the EC. 

World Vegetable Oil Stocks 
Continue Modest Rise 

For the last several years, world vege- 
table oil output was in excess of world 
consumption and stocks climbed. In 



1987/88, though, accelerated growth in 
oil use is expected to hold world stocks 
of the 11 major vegetable oils near 
1986/87 levels despite increased 

output. 

Production of most vegetable oils will 
rise. However, because of the Indian 
crop failure, declines are expected in 
world peanut oil. Coconut oil produc- 
tion is also projected to decline, reflect- 
ing a reduction in the Philippines. 
Increases are expected in palm pro- 
duction in Southeast Asia, cottonseed 
in the United States, rapeseed in 
Europe, and sunflowerseed in the EC 
and Argentina. 

Soybean oil prices have bottomed out. 
U.S. soybean oil prices are expected to 
range between 16 and 19 cents a 
pound ($350 to $420 a metric ton). 
U.S. vegetable oil stocks will rise 
slightly despite increasing domestic 
consumption, which is expected to rise 
by 4.3 percent in 1987/88 after a ro- 
bust 6.2-percent gain in 1986/87. 

Soybean Prices in 1987/88 
Will Be Higher 

U.S. soybean prices this season are 
expected to average significantly high- 
er than the $4.50 per bushel received 
by growers in 1986/87. Prices in cen- 
tral Illinois averaged about $5.46 a 
bushel in November, close to the Gov- 
ernment sales price. 

With Government-owned stocks drop- | 
ping sharply below 1986/87, prices will 
be pushed to the CCC sales price for 
much of the year. Government-owned 
stocks are already below 100 million 
bushels, reducing the barrier to price 
increases. However, if a large South 
American crop materializes in the 
spring, as is now expected, soybean 
prices could weaken early in 1988. 

The relatively high soybean prices ex- 
perienced last fall indicate a short- 
crop price pattern. Such a pattern 
could emerge as a result of low free 
stocks of soybeans and Brazilian ab- 
sence from the market, but both of 
these conditions could change as the 
marketing year proceeds. [Roger 
Hoskin (202) 786-1840] 



H Cotton 

The mid-1980's proved to be a dy- 
namic period for world cotton produc- 
tion, consumption, and trade. At the 



start of the 1986787 cotton marketing 
year, world stocks had reached a 
record 45 million bales, represeuting 
over 7 months' use, and world prices 
had fallen below 37 cents per pound 
(c.i.f. Northern Europe). 

In the United States, stocks had risen 
to a record 9.3 million bales and aver- 
age spot prices had dropped below 27 
cents per pound. At the time, most 
analysts thought it would take several 
years to bring world supplies back in 
line with demand. In fact, it took only 

twO. 

Several factors contributed to the dra- 
matic improvement in the situation 
and outlook for cotton. Some of the 
major ones are: 

• significantly reduced 1986-crop 
production in the U.S., USSR, 
China, India, and Australia, and 
expected shortfalls in the Soviet 
Union and India in 1987; 

• higher Chinese consumption; 

• strong worldwide demand; world 
cotton consumption reached a 
record 83 million bales last sea- 
son; 

• record cotton imports— world 
trade reached nearly 26 million 
bales last 

season. 

World Production Larger 

Cottou area and production will ex- 
pand in 1988/89. Assuming trend 
yields, world production could range 
from 80 to 85 million bales Signifi- 
cantly larger production could occur in 
the Soviet Union, China, aud India. 
Other major producers likely to ex- 
pand production include Australia, 
Pakistan, and some Central and South 
American countries. 

If growth in population and income 
continues to follow recent trends, and 
if cotton prices remain in line with 
manmade fibers, world cotton con- 
sumption in 1988/89 will exceed 80 
million bales for the third consecutive 
year. However, higher prices in 
1987/88 would likely limit growth in 
world consumption in 1988/89. 

Imports account for nearly 30 percent 
of global use. If consumption remains 
strong, global imports could total 
22-24 million bales. The United 
States, Pakistan, and other exporters 
will continue to compete for these mar- 
kets. World ending stocks might in- 
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crease slightly p but should remain well 
below the burdensome level of recent 
years. 

U.S* Cotton 
Forecast Balanced 

The early-season outlook for U.S. cot- 
ton in 1988789 poinu to disappearance 
and production about in balance. This 
is based on upland cotton program 
provisions, which will again limit 
planted acreage and continue to en- 
courage use through competitive prices 
in domestic and foreign markets. 

The 1988 upland cotton program is 
not significantly different from the 
current one. However, producers will 
be required to reduce cotton acreage 
by only 12.5 percent of their base {25 
percent was required in 1987) to be 
eligible for price support loans and 
other program benefits. 

Specifics for the 1988-crop program 
include a target price of 77 cents per 
pound, with a loan level of 51.8 cents 
for base-quality cotton. If the aojusted 
world price falls below the loan level, 
the Plan B marketing loan program 
will be put Into effect. Flan B allows 
producers to repay price support loans 
at the lower of the loan rate or the 
aojusted world price, If the adjusted 
world price is above the loan rate, 
1988-crop cotton may be redeemed 
with cash at the loan level plus carry 
ing costs. 

Program enrollment in 1988/89 likely 
will remain high, but may drop below 
1987/88's 89 percent Planted area 
could increase to 11-13 million acres, 
with 2-3 million planted outside the 
program. The 1988 crop could range 
from 12 to 15 million bales 

With U.S. cotton prices competitive in 
domestic and foreign markets, demand 
prospects are bright. Although domes- 
tic mill use in 1988/89 may not match 
1987/88's expected use of 78 million 
bales, consumption could top 7 million 
bales, Factors which could lead to 
slightly lower consumption include un- 
certainty about the economy's perfor- 
mance, the possibility of a decline in 
the popularity of heavyweight denim, 
the continued poor market for cordu- 
roy, and textile imports. 

Export Competition 
Tough 

U.S. cotton exports in 1988/89 are 
likely to fall because of increased for- 
eign supplies. Shipments could drop 
to historical levels, between 6 and 7 



million bales* The United States will 
maintain its current market share of 
about 30 percent. Expected disappear- 
ance could about match domestic pro- 
duction in the 1988/89 marketing 
year, with ending stocks remaining 
near the desired 4 million bales. 

World cotton prices generally moved 
higher in 1986/87, reflecting the 
strong demand and the tightening of 
stocks. The return to normal stock 
levels and significantly higher prices 
led to an expansion of planted area 
and production. World cotton produc- 
tion in 1987/88 is expected to be near 
76.8 million bales, compared with 69 6 
million in 1986/87. 

Larger foreign production resulted 
from almost 2.6 million additional 
acres of planted area in 1987. While 
yields recovered among some Northern 
Hemisphere producers, others continue 
to have problems this season. 

Pakistan is expecting a crop of 5.8 
million bales, 5 percent below last 
year's record. China's production is 
projected at 18 million bales, 10 per- 
cent above last season's reduced crop, 
but below expected consumption. The 
Soviet Union and India continue to be 
plagued with poor weather. The So- 
viet crop, estimated at 11.0 million 
bales, would be the country's lowest in 
the 1980's. Indian production is fore- 
cast at 7.7 million bales, nearly 
700,000 below 1985. 

Southern Hemisphere producers likely 
increased acreage this season. In gen- 
eral, these producers do not plant until 
September or later. Strong prices in 
1987 gave Australia, Brazil, and Ar- 
gentina the incentive to increase area. 

Global cotton consumption this season 
is projected at 82.3 million bales, down 
fractionally from last year's record of 
829 million. The 6 percent increase 
in cotton consumption in 1986/87 is 
not likely to be repeated this year; 
higher prices may discourage growth 
in cotton use. However, cotton prices 
have recently realigned with man* 
made fiber prices. Polyester prices 
have increased in several countries 
and in a few cases have surpassed 
cotton. 

Cotton consumption among major im- 
porting countries continues strong in 
1987/88 and may equal last season's 
use of 18.4 million bales. As a result, 
global trade is expected to fall only 6 
percent or 1.6 million bales, remaining 



just under last season's record of 25.8 
million. The United States is expected 
to capture about 30 percent of world 
trade, followed by Pakistan with 12 
percent, the Soviet Union with 12, Chi- 
na with 7, and Australia with 5. 

With consumption still substantially 
above production, ending stocks are 
expected to tighten further in 1987/88, 
falling from 31.5 million bales to 25.8 
million. Stocks are projected to de- 
cline over 3 million bales in China and 
over .5 million in the United States. 
The global stocks-to-use ratio is ex- 
pected to drop to 31 percent* the low- 
est since 1980/81- 

In the United States, a recovery in 
yields and production and continued 
strong demand highlight the 1987/88 
cotton situation. The crop, 14.3 mil* 
lion bales* is up 4.6 million from last 
season, reflecting slightly larger acre- 
age and a record yield of 695 pounds 
per harvested acre. The 1987 crop is 
the largest since 1981, when 15.6 mil- 
lion bales were produced. 

Cotton's share of total fibers used con- 
tinues to increase. Based on the 
strong early-season rates, the contin- 
ued consumer preference for natural 
fibers, and the recent realignment in 
relative fiber prices, U.S. mill use may 
increase to 7.8 million bales in 
1987/88. Use during 1986/87 totaled 
7.5 million, 15 percent more than the 
previous season. 

Domestic mil) use is expected to in- 
crease despite rising imports of foreign 
textiles. Mill use is supported by in- 
creasing U,S, textile exports. 

The estimate for 1987/88 exports is 
7.2 million bales, up from 6.7 million 
in 1986/87- Competitive U,S, prices, a 
less expensive dollar, and crop shorty 
falls in some major producing coun- 
tries increased the potential for U.S. 
exports this season. The primary U.S. 
markets have been Japan, South Ko- 
rea, and Taiwan. Shipments to these 
may account for over 54 percent of 
total U.S. exports. 

Ending stocks this season may decline 
almost 0.6 million bales to 4.4 million, 
only slightly above the desired car* 
ryover specified in the Food Security 
Act of 1985. 

Outlook to 1990: 

Higher Output* Use, & Exports 

Longer term prospects for global cot- 
ton point to further increases in both 
production and consumption. If yields 
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continue to increase at an annual rate 
of 2-3 percent, world production could 
reach 83 to 88 million bales by 1990 
However, if the recent upward trend in 
consumption can be maintained for 
the next few years, use could total 
about 85 million bales, near expected 
production. 

This scenario implies that stocks are 
likely to increase, but not by much. 
Acreage reduction programs likely will 
continue to be used to keep supplies in 
balance with demand- 

If world consumption continues higher 
and imports represent approximately 
30 percent of use, then U.S. cotton 
exports likely will trend upward. The 
United States should be able to main- 
tain its Current market share of about 
30 percent. This points to U.S. ex- 
ports in the range of 6.6 to 7.5 million 
bales throughout the period. 

Continuing competition from domestic 
man made fibers and textile imports 
will probably restrict growth in U.S. 
mill use. Mill use could be 7.0 to 7.5 
million bales annually. To maintain 
the desired stock level, a 13- to 
15-mill ion-bale Crop would be needed. 
If current agricultural and economic 
conditions continue, between 10 and 
20 percent of the U.S. cotton base 
likely would need to be idled to accom- 
plish this goal, [Robert Skinner (202) 
786-1840] 



■ Fruit 

The fruit industry expects substantial- 
ly larger supplies of non citrus during 
the balance of 1987/88. Because of 
good spring weather and increased 
bearing acreage, larger cropB are in- 
dicated for all major fruit except 
grapes. Further increased production 
of apples, kiwifruit, pears, and tart 
cherries is expected in the years ahead 
as more trees reach their full bearing 
potential. 

This season's citruB Crop is projected 
fractionally larger than in 1986/87. 
Citrus production in Florida and Texas 
has gradually recovered from the early 
1980's freezes. Since some of the 
reeze-damaged trees have been re- 
placed, the downward trend of citrus 
acreage should diminish and produc- 
tion should increase. 

Tree nut supplies this season will be 
much larger than in 1986/87, particu- 
larly almonds and walnuts. 





U.S. Production of 5«le:t«d NOncltrui Fruit, 1981-B5. 1SB6. & 1987 




Crop 19B1-B5 19BI 1987 




1,000 inert torn 




AppiftS 4,050 3,946 4,807 




Apricots 112 55 1 tG 




Cherries 138 250 373 




Grapes 5,4G4 5,226 5,096 




Nactarlnas IBB 172 190 




PeaCh*! 1,172 1,1S3 1,243 




Pttrl 7B6 76G 862 




Prunw/plums 255 490 909 


Strawberries 453 510 540 




Total 12,5BB 12,578 14,135 
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Demand for fruit was strong during 
the past season, especially for export. 
The lower valued dollar and promo- 
tional programs such as Targeted Ex- 
port Assistance (TEA) boosted fruit 
exports despite greater world competi- 
tion. Bigger exports are indicated for 
most fresh and processed fruit to 
many of the world's regions, particu- 
larly the Pacific Rim areas, during 
1987/88. This situation is expected to 
continue as long as the dollar remains 
low, 

On the other hand, because of the slow 
growth in disposable personal income, 



domestic demand has not been as 
strong as exports. Strong export de- 
mand has strengthened grower prices, 
so U.S. consumers have been paying 
higher prices this year than in 
1986/87. 

The December 1 forecast of 1987/88 
U.S. citrus production (excluding 
grapefruit in California's "other 
areas") was 11.9 million tons, up frac- 
tionally from 1986/87 but up 10 per- 
cent from 1985/86. The crop is still 
sharply below the record production of 
16.5 million tons in 1979/80. 
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Larger prospective orange and grape- 
fruit crops are partially offset by 
smaller crops of lemons and tanger- 
ines. With strong demand in prospect 
from processors and export markets, 
fresh citrus prices are likely to remain 
firm. 

FCOJ Production Up 

The larger Florida orange crop will 
result in increased output of frozen 
concentrated orange juice (FCOJ) in 
1987/88,, Production is expected to be 
approximately 151 million gallons, 
even with a lower juice yield, The 
1987/88 juice yield is forecast at 1.46 
gallons a box at 42.0 degrees Brix, 
down from 1,51 gallons in 1986/87. 
However, even with the prospective 
larger pack and carryin stocks, the 
total FCOJ supply in 1987/88 will not 
be adequate to meet domestic de- 
mand. Consequently, imports from 
Brazil will remain large. 

With the estimate of this season's 
FCOJ production in Brazil reduced 
from 800,000 to 765,000 metric tons 
(but still up from last season's 
595,000), Brazilian exporters have 
raised FCOJ prices several times to 
the current level of SI ,800 a metric 
to^ f.o.b. Santos. Consequently, Flor- 
ida packers have also increased 
f.o.b. prices to a record $5,36 a dozen 
6-ounce cans, compared with $4. 08 a 
year ago. With higher prices, move- 
ment is expected to remain sluggish. 

Fresh Noncitrus 
Supplies Up 

The 1987 noncitrus crop— including 
major tree fruits, grapes, and 
strawberries— likely was 14.1 million 
tons, up 12 percent from 1986 and 
also 12 percent over the 1981-85 aver- 
age. Larger crops are indicated for all 
fruit except grapes. Good spring 
weather and increased bearing acre- 
age contributed to most of the in- 
crease. A record apple crop is esti- 
mated, up 22 percent from 1986, 

Good weather in all apple-growing re- 
gions last spring contributed to heavy 
fruit set and large r-than -normal fruit 
size Additionally, young trees are en- 
tering commercial bearing age, par- 
ticularly in Washington. Apple pro- 
duction could, therefore, increase fur- 
ther in the next several years if good 
weather prevails. 

The pear crop is estimated to be 13 
percent larger, with an 8-percent in- 
crease in winter pear production. As 



a resultt supplies of fresh apples and 
pears will be larger this winter, and 
prices are likely to be lower than a 
year ago. 

Outlook Js Mixed 

For Processed Noncitrus 

Even though the canned fruit pack is 
expected to be up for some items, de- 
pleted carryin stocks will result in 
tight supplies. Prices are higher be- 
cause of the tight supplies and im- 
proved demand- 

Raisin supplies should be large be- 
cause of increased output, even though 
carryin stocks (including 1986-crop 
raisins in the growers' reserve pool) 
are smaller than last season. Strong 
demand and higher grower prices for 
raisin-type grapes are likely to keep 
raisin prices firm, since surplus rai- 
sins will be held in the reserve pool. 
The sharply larger prune crop will 
push supplies well above a year ago, 
even with depleted carryin stocks. 

The total supply of frozen fruit and 
berries will be much larger than last 
year, Large supplies are likely to 
weaken prices for some frozen fruits 
and berries ■ 

Nut Crop Bigger 

Supplies of most tree nuts will be larg- 
er and prices are likely to be weaker 
in 1987/88. Larger crops are estimat- 
ed for all tree nuts except pecans and 
pistachios. Exports look favorable be- 
cause of larger supplies, lower prices, 
continued promotional activities, re- 
duced import duties on walnut exports 
to Europe, and the lower valued dol- 
lar. Domestic use is expected to in- 
crease in view of lower prices. 

The 1987 California almond crop was 
forecast at a record 600 million 
pounds (shelled basis), 140 percent 
above 1986 J s small crop of 250 million 
pounds and 2 percent more than the 
590-million -pound record set in 1984. 
Even with sharply reduced carryin 
I and the record crop, supplies will be 
well above a year ago. The almond 
production trend is up even with the 
slightly reduced bearing acreage. 

| The 1987 U.S. pecan crop was near 
256 million pounds (in-shell basis), 6 
percent below 1986 but 5 percent 
above 1985. Because of larger carryin 
stocks, total supplies are slightly 
above 1986. Larger supplies and low- 



er prices for other tree nuts are likely 
to weaken pecan prices. 

The 1987 California pistachio crop 
was about 30 million pounds (in-shell 
basis), down 60 percent from 1986 1 s 
record 74.9 million pounds, but 11 per- 
cent above 1985. The decrease is pri- 
marily attributable to the alternate- 
year bearing characteristics. 

California walnuts in 1987 likely 
reached a record-high 260,000 tons, 44 
percent above 1986 and 19 percent 
above 1985, The crop was in excellent 
condition with set consistently high for 
all varieties. The California walnut* 
bearing area and yields continue to 
increase. 

Walnut production is expected to con- 
tinue its upward trend. Even with 
sharply reduced carryin, the walnut 
supply will be well above last year 
because of the record crop, 

Con*umption Rising 

Fresh fruit consumption is expected to 
rise again in 1988 because of in- 
creased imports, consumer diet con* 
sciousness, and added expenses for 
processed fruit, particularly c aimed - 

Per capita fruit consumption in 1987 
is estimated at 216.2 pounds 
(fresh -weight equivalent), 3.8 pounds 
or 1.8 percent above 1986- The in- 
crease comes from a continued rise in 
fresh fruit use, mostly apples, ba- 
nanas, and peaches, reflecting lower 
prices. Per capita consumption of 
canned, frozen, chilled, and dried fruit 
probably remained steady. [Ben 
W. Huang (202) 7861767] 



'Vegetables 

Fresh vegetable projections from 1987 
through 1990 show a production in- 
crease of 1.3 percent per year. Even 
so, production of the 10 major fresh 
vegetables (asparagus, broccoli, car- 
rots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, 
lettuce, onions, tomatoes, and 
honeydews) for 1987 remained nearly 
level with the 215.3 million cwt in 
1986. 

Fresh vegetable growers harvested 6 
percent more area in the winter of 
1987 than a year earlier, 2 percent 
more in the spring, 3 percent more in 
the summer, and 3 percent more fbr 
the fall. Total 1987 area was about 3 
percent above the 1.1 million acres 
harvested in 1986. 
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The acreage gain was attributed to 
Strong grower prices throughout 1987. 
The grower price index for fresh vege- 
tables was 135 £1977= 100) for the 
year, 8 percent above 1986- Firm 
grower prices indicated that demand 
has indeed increased. Stronger de- 
mand has lifted profit margins and 
resulted in increased square footage 
for fresh vegetables in retail prodnce 
sections. 

Strong 1987 prices encouraged im- 
ports of fresh vegetables, which likely 
were up 3*3 billion pounds, or 6 per- 
cent from 1986. Prospects are for 
1988 grower prices to be 2 to 4 percent 
higher than 1987 as consumers' de~ 
mand is stimulated by increases in 
incomes and population. 

Shipments by U.S. growers of special- 
ty vegetables (Oriental, Mexican, 
tropical, and other unusual vegeta- 
bles) were up 13 percent during 1987, 
in line with the growth rate in these 
vegetables between 1980 and 1986. 

Processing Production 
Climbing Steadily 

Processing vegetable production is pro- 
jected to increase about 1 percent per 
year between 1987 and 1990, near the 
rate of population increase. Contract- 
ed production of the four major pro- 
cessing vegetables (snap beans, sweet 
corn, green peas, and tomatoes) in 
1987 rose 5 percent to 11.5 million 
tons. All four crops raised output; 
contracted area was larger and yields 
were higher. Sweet com led with an 
8-percent gain. 

Larger packs of all processed vegeta- 
bles combined with smaller average 
carryover stocks, except for tomatoes, 



will place 1988 supplies slightly above 
1987* In the case of processing toma- 
toes, supplies likely will be 2 to 3 
percent larger this year, or about 1 
percent per capita above 1987. 

The 1987 producer price indexes 
(PPFs) for both canned and frozen 
vegetables were above 1986. The 
canned PP1 was 2 to 3 percent above 
1986's 245.5 (1967= 100). The frozen 
PPI likely was one-half to 1 percent 
above 1986's 298 5 (1967 = 100), 

Prices for both canned and frozen 
vegetables probably will remain strong 
for 1988; stocks have been drawn 
down and exports of these vegetables 
likely will continue to grow. Exports 
of canned vegetables in 1987 rose 
about 10 percent above the 311 million 
pounds exported in 1986. A further 
increase is expected in 1988, mostly 
for canned corn. 

Exports of frozen vegetables (peas, 
carrots, and others, excluding pota- 
toes) probably will be about even with 
the 79 million pounds in 1986. This 
level is 20 to 25 percent above the 
mid-1980'i. The majority of the frozen 
and canned exports, about 50 percent, 
are going to Japan, which has been 
targeted for U.S. export promotion. 

Potato Prices 
May Slip 

Total 1987 potato output was an es- 
timated 386 million cwt, 7 percent 
above 1986, The 1987 fall crop was 
estimated at 343 million cwt, 8 per- 
cent above the previous fall. Area 
harvested rose 5 percent for the year 
to 1.28 million acres. 



The larger 1987 fall crop softened 
grower prices for 1987/88; prices likely 
will go down slightly as the season 
progresses. The weaker market prob- 
ably will not dampen acreage expan- 
sion for the 1988 winter and spring 
crops, though, as these are mostly ex- 
ported to Canada. 

The larger 1987 fall crop drove up 
stocks of potatoes. However, stocks 
heading into the fall were not burden- 
some for growers and, with export de~ 
mand strong, grower prices for the 
new season likely will not fall below 
1987/88's $4.26 per cwt. That was the 
season average price for the record 

1985 crop. 

Exports of frozen trench fries in 1987 
were 25 to 30 percent above the 172 
million pounds in 1986. Frozen trench 
fries accounted for 88 percent of all 

1986 frozen potato exports, Japan 
and other Pacific Rim countries ex- 
plain the growth in frozen french fry 
exports. Japan took 84 percent of the 
frozen fries exports and 69 percent of 
the frozen corn. Growth in frozen fries 
exports is a result of increased fast 
food outlets, the high quality of U.S. 
potatoes, and targeted export 
promotion. 

Dry Bean Production 
Jumped 13 Percent for 1981 

Production of dry edible beans in 1987 
was estimated at 25.9 million cwt, 13 
percent more than in 1986. The large 
gain stems mostly from yield improve- 
ments. However, area devoted to dry 
beans has expanded as beans have 
become more profitable than other row 
crops and exports have increased. 

During 1987, the ratio of dry bean to 
corn prices jumped to the highest in at 
least two decades. Field crop farmers 
have grown beans to improve their 
cash flow. Grower prices for 1987 
averaged at or slightly below 1986's 
$17.98 per cwt. 

Another force responsible for the in- 
creased acreage in 1987 was the up- 
trend in world trade. Import demand 
continues to rise in South Asia, the 
Mideast, and Africa. Improvements in 
developing countries* average diet and 
more widespread consumer acceptance 
of foods made from beans are bolster- 
ing demand. 

U.S. exports of dry beans for 1987 rose 
15 to 20 percent above 1986's 928 
million pounds. This did not match 
the 1981 peak in exports but was the 
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largest since then. Exports of pinto 
beans, the largest class exported in 
1987, doubled from 256 million pounds 
in 1986. The top market was Mexico. 
Gains also occurred in sales to Angola, 
Algeria, Mozambique, South Africa, 
Yugoslavia, and Haiti, [Shannon Reid 
Hamm and Catherine Greene (202) 
786-1767] 



M Tobacco 

Tobacco production in the United 
States may rise again in 1988, after 
increasing 6 percent in 1987. Hikes in 
production may continue into the early 
1990's, Current production is below 
disappearance, and surplus stocks are 
being used up, 

Domestic leaf use is expected to rise 
because U.S. tobacco is being substi- 
tuted for imported. Exports are likely 
to rise, aided by lower prices for U.S. 
tobacco and by greater demand for 
burley to increase production of blend- 
ed cigarettes throughout the world. 
Cigarette exports are going up because 
of strong demand and the opening of 
markets for American cigarettes, par- 
ticularly the Far East. 

The outlook for tobacco growers in the 
next few years is considerably brighter 
than 3 years ago, because of legisla- 
tion enacted in April 1986 that signifi- 
cantly changed the quota-setting pro- 
cedure, price support levels* and no- 
net-cost assessments for burley and 
flue-cured tobacco. 

Output May Rise Moderately, 
Then Fall in Mid-1990's 

Hikes in production are from the rela- 
tively low 1986 and 1987 levels. Pro- 
duction approaching the 1.8 to 2.2 bil- 
lion pounds of the 1970's and early 
1980s is not in the picture. Further- 
more, production increases are likely 
to give way to declines before the mid- 
1990's, because of falling domestic 
cigarette consumption. 

State excise taxes on cigarettes will 
continue to increase, and the Federal 
excise tax almost surely will be raised, 
perhaps substantially. Smoking re- 
strictions and other an ti smoking activ- 
ity will go on at current or heightened 
levels. Cigarette consumption may 
fall an average of 2 to 3 percent a 
year over the next several years. 

U.S. prices were higher in 1987. The 
quality of the crop is relatively good 
despite drought stress in some areas. 



U.S. production in 1987 was up about 
6 percent from 1986's low level be- 
cause of larger acreage and higher 
yields. However, lower carryin stocks 
reduced supplies about 6 percent to 
4.6 billion pounds, with decreases in 
nearly every type. 

The size of the 1988 crop will depend 
in part on USDA*e decision on quotas, 
which was made December 15 for flue- 
cured and must be made by February 
1 for burley and March 1 for other 
kinds. The basic quotas depend on 
manufacturers' buying intentions. Ef- 
fective quotas are higher for flue-cured 
and likely will be lower for burley in 
1988. 

Production of all tobacco may be up 
this year if yields are average. Prices 
may rise because supplies of some to- 
bacco grades may be in short supply. 
Consequently, the value of the crop 
could increase. 

VS. Cigarette Sales 
Dropping 

Cigarettes are the dominant product of 
the tobacco industry in the United 
States and most other countries, With 
a 58-percent leap in cigarette exports 
in the first 9 months of 1987, U-S. 
output may have totaled €70 billion 
pieces for the year, about 27 billion 
above 1986 and the highest since 
1982. 

However, U.S. cigarette consumption 
fell about 2 percent last year, about 
the same decline as in 1986- Con- 
sumption per person 18 years and 
older in the United States dropped by 
78 cigarettes, from 3,274 to 3,196. 
This is the lowest since 1944. 

Total consumption of cigarettes is like- 
ly to decline again in 1988. Price 
hikes because of higher manufactur- 
ers* costs (including profits) and be- 
cause of tax increases are primary 
among reasons for the expected de- 
cline in both total and per capita con- 
sumption. Further State tax increases 
are expected. 

For the last 6 years* manufacturers 
have raised wholesale prices 3 to 4 
percent at about 6-month intervals. 
Retail prices have risen 6 to 8 percent 
a year, faster than the rise in overall 
consumer prices. 

Several bills to ban advertising and 
promotion of tobacco products were in- 
troduced and debated in Congress in 



1987. Furthermore, a number of bills 
were introduced to hike the Federal 
excise tax. The push to adopt mea- 
sures that would dampen demand for 
cigarettes is expected to continue in 
1988. 

Prices arid-Income 
Higher 

Auction prices for flue-cured tobacco 
in 1987 averaged £1.59 a pound, 6 
cents above 1986* even with slightly 
lower support prices. Cash receipts 
from the 1987 flue-cured crop were up 
about 7 percent. In addition to higher 
prices, the no-net-cost assessment 
charged producers was reduced from 
1986's 2-U2 cents to 2 last year, boost- 
ing returns slightly. 

Price support levels for burley tobacco 
remained the same in 1987; supports 
for other types declined slightly. Bur- 
ley auctions opened November 23, 
with prices during the first 3 weeks of 
sales averaging about 1 cent a pound 
above a year earlier. Cash receipts 
from the 1987 burley crop wilt likely 
increase 10 to 15 percent. 

About 25 million pounds of flue-cured 
were placed under loan, 30 million 
fewer than a year earlier and the low- 
est since 1974, Government price sup- 
port is mandatory for tobacco pro- 
duced under marketing quotas. 

Beginning in 1987, flue-cured and bur- 
ley price supports were set at the level 
for the preceding year adjusted by 
changes in the 5-year moving average 
of prices (two-thirds weight) and 
changes in the cost-of-production index 
(one-third weight). 

Marketings from the 1987 flue-cured 
crop and unsold 1986 production were 
about 2-1/2 percent above 1986. But. 
with a smaller carryover, flue-cured 
supplies for 1987/88 are about 7 per- 
cent below last season. The flue-cured 
effective quota was increased by about 
6 percent in 1987. Because of excess 
production in 1986, 8 to 10 million 
pounds of 1986 crop tobacco were sold 
in 1987. Some growers in 1987 likely 
had tobacco in excess of their 103 per- 
cent (the amount of effective quota 
that could have been marketed with- 
out penalty). 

The 1988 flue-cured quota is 755 mil- 
lion pounds, compared with the 1987 
basic quota of 707 million, which was 
about 180 million below projected use. 
Supplies have declined in each of the 
last 7 years, and now represent about 
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2.7 years' use. Because 1987's mar- 
ketings were below the effective quota, 
1988's effective Quota is higher than 
the basic quota. 

Supplies of hurley have fallen since 
1984, and now represent about 3 
years' use. The 1987/88 supply is 
about 5 percent below last season. 
Carryover stocks on October 1 were 10 
percent below a year earlier because 
of the smaller 1986 crop. The 1987 
crop was 13 percent above 1986, 
Acreage was up 7 percent and yields 
up 6, 

Total hurley use may increase in 
1987/88, with domestic use rising and 
exports remaining at 1986/87 T s record- 
high. Domestic use may rise because 
of increased cigarette production and 
substitution of domestic for imported 
hurley. Lower auction prices, sizable 
dealer holdings of the 1963 hurley 
crop t the weaker dollar, and the in- 
creasing demand for blended ciga- 
rettes worldwide may keep burley ex- 
ports up. 

Among other types of tobacco, supplies 
of fire-cured, Maryland, dark air- 
cured, and cigar tobacco are all down. 

Producer referendums will be held in 
early 1988 to determine if growers of 
Virginia fire-cured (type 21), 
Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured (types 
22-23), and Kentucky-Tennessee dark 
air-cured (types 35-36) desire acreage 
allotments for their next three crops, 
[VernerN. Grise (202) 786-1768] 



I Sugar 

World sugar production in 1987/88 is 
forecast to fall 1,5 percent, to 101.2 
million metric tons. The drop reflects 
1.9 million metric tons less beet sugar, 
or nearly 5 percent less. (All values 
are in raw sugar equivalent.) Never- 
theless, North America's beet sugar 
production was up nearly 200,000 
metric tons, or just over 5 percent, 
because of much higher U.S. beet 
output. 

Production in the European Commu- 
nity declined 1*4 million metric tons, 
or nearly 10 percent* because of poor 
weather and a 2 t 5-percent drop in sug- 
arbeet area in 1987. Poor weather 
also caused production declines in oth- 
er areas of Western Europe, by 
100,000 metric tons, and in Eastern 
Europe, by 200,000 metric tons. Late 
sowing, bad weather, and transport 
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problems brought down USSR Output 
by 400,000 metric tons, or about 4.5 
percent 

Cane Sugar Output 
Rising 

World cane sugar production in 
1987/88 is expected to rise slightly to 
about 65 million metric tons. Asian 
production, however, is forecast 
200,000 metric tons (1 percent) below 
1986/87. Cane sugar production is 
forecast 2 percent lower in both India 
and China, because of drought in India 
and low state purchase prices in 
China. 

North American cane sugar produc- 
tion is estimated to rise over 200,000 
metric tons, with gains in both Mexico 
and the United States. 

Cuba's cane sugar output is about un- 
changed at 7.25 million metric tons, 
but overall Caribbean output is up by 
about 100,000 metric tons (1.3 per- 
cent). With better weather this sea- 
son, the Dominican Republic is expect- 
ed to raise production 100,000 metric 
tons, nearly 13 percent. Jamaican 
farmers are shifting back to sugar- 
cane, primarily for ethanol production, 
because of favorable U.S. rulings re- 
cently made on ethanol imports origi- 
nating in Caribbean Basin Initiative 
-countries. 

World Sugar Consumption 
Climbing 1.5 Percent 

World consumption of sugar is forecast 
to rise to 101.7 million metric tons, up 
about 1.5 percent, compared with last 
year's 2 percent. Only South America 



and Asia show much of an increase, at 
2.5 percent each. The gain is largely 
because of better GNP prospects in 
Brazil, Argentina, Thailand, and 
Indonesia- 
World trade in Sugar continues to 
shrink. Exports are forecast to fall 1.5 
million metric tons to 28 million. This 
reflects both slow demand growth and 
import-substitution policies in import- 
ing countries, as well as foreign- 
exchange needs. If real GNP in devel- 
oping countries rises faster, consump- 
tion and trade could turn out higher. 

With estimated global sugar consump- 
tion exceeding production, stocks are 
expected to fall- World stocks exclud- 
ing the United States are forecast to 
decline nearly 3 million metric tons, 
about 10 percent. As a result of the 
anticipated stock drawdown, prices 
have been moving up, reaching about 
8 cents a pound, from 5.8 cents in 
September 1987. 

Is this the upswing of the sugar price 1 
cycle? It is worth noting that: 

• World beet and cane processing 
capacity, probably in excess of 
120 million metric tons, is atill 
substantially above consumption. 
Capacity continues to increase, re- 
cently about a million tons a year. 

• When prices rise, supply response 
tends to be quick. When prices 
fall, response is slow. 

• Some analysts contend that world 
sugar consumption will rise faster 
now that the major displacement 
of sugar by high fructose corn syr- 
up (HFCS) in the United States is 
completed. However, crystar 
(crystalline fructose) and low- 
calorie sweeteners are long-term 
threats, and HFCS has potential 
outside the United States. Even if 
world sugar consumption recovers 
its pre-HFCS growth trend, this 
does not invalidate the basic ten- 
dency toward global sugar Over- 
production and basement-level 
prices. The tendency existed be- 
fore HFCS and continues today, 

US. Sugar Production 
Setting Record 

Because of assured and attractive do- 
mestic market prices, U.S. sugar 
growers have expanded acreage. Beet 
acreage was up nearly 5 percent in 
1987/88. Cane was up nearly 4.4 per* 
cent. Weather was almost uniformly 
excellent, spurring yields to a record 3 
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tons of sugar (raw value) per sugar- 
beet acre. 

This year will likely mark the third 
largest beet sugar production ever* 
topped only by the 1975 and 1976 
crops. Beet sugar production is fore- 
cast at 3.85 million short tons, raw 
value, compared with 3.65 million the 
previous crop. Cane sugar production* 
forecast at 3.325 million tons, will be 
a new record. Total sugar, at nearly 
7.2 million tons, will be the largest in 
U.S. history. 

The record Output is not simply the 
result of good returns for sugar crops. 
To a large extent, 'good returns" de- 
pend on the profitability of alternative 
crops. These alternatives— barley, 
corn, cotton, and wheat— have not 
shown up well. 

Sugar Deliveries 
Higher 

Sugar deliveries are up for the first 
time in almost a decade, as HFCS 
ceases to be a large raider of Sugar 
markets- Substitutability of HFCS is 
close to current technological limits. 
Deliveries of refined sugar for domestic 
use totaled 7.86 million short tons in 
fiscal 1987, up 1.5 percent from the 
preceding year, with confectionery de- 
liveries rising 7.4 percent, 
bakery/cereal 2.6 percent, and miscel- 
laneous food uses 20 percent. 

In fiscal 1988> growth will be a func- 
tion of population; income and price 
elasticities of demand for sugar are 
modest. The national average retail 
price for sugar was stable the past 2 
years at 35 cents a pound, down al- 
most 1-1/2 cents from 1983/84, despite 
higher raw sugar prices. Retail prices 
are likely to rise slightly in 1988. 

Prices for HFCS and other com sweet- 
eners dropped in 1987. HFCS-55 in 
Chicago-West averaged 18.4 cents a 
pound, dry basis, in 1986/87, down 
from 19.15 in 1985/86. Other com 
sweetener prices declined less than 1 
cent. 

The lower prices reflect the maturity 
of the HFCS market, greater competi- 
tion for market share among com wet 
millers, lower corn costs, and better 



prices for corn milling byproducts 
(corn oil, gluten feed, and meal). Net 
starch costs in January-September 
last year averaged 1 cent a pound, 
compared with 3 cents for the same 
period in 1986. In 1988, corn prices 
are forecast to rise only slightly, and 
starch costs are expected to continue 
to favor corn Sweetener producers. 

HFCS Vse 

Rising More Stoutly 

in 1988, HFCS domestic deliveries are 
forecast to rise more slowly thaji in 
1987, but crystar use will be higher. 
Per capita caloric sweetener consump- 
tion in 1987 is estimated at about 131 
| pounds, up 2 pounds from 1986- In 

1986, consumption is forecast 1 pound 
higher, largely in industrial use. Con- 
sumption of aspartame will also be 
higher, while saccharin use could sta- 
bilize after recent losses to aspartame. 

U.S. imports of sugar*containing pro- 
ducts tend to detract from domestic 
sugar demand- These imports have 
trebled since 1981, to nearly 620,000 
short tons in 1986. Imports of 
sweetened chocolate and various mis- 
cellaneous food products, especially 
sugar-gelatin mixtures, continue to es- 
calate, but other items appear to have 
stabilised in 1987. 

Total U.S. sugar imports (including 
imports for re-export) dropped to 1.9 
million short tons in 1986/87, from 
nearly 5 million in 1979/80. The cut- 
back occurred in response to growth in 
U.S. sugar production, weak demand 
prospects, and a mandate to keep do- 
mestic prices up. Imports under quo- 
ta, for domestic food and beverage use, 
were reduced from 3 million tons in 
1982/83, when restrictive quotas were 
first imposed, to 1.2 million in 1986/87 
{1 million in calendar 1987). The U.S. 
sugar import quota for 1986 has been 
established at 757.9 million tons, a 
reduction of nearly 25 percent from 

1987. [Robert D. Barry (202) 
756-/7697 




Farm Finance 



The farm finance outlook for 1988 is 
one of guarded optimism. Farm in- 
come will be close to 1967's record, 
debt burdens are lower, and asset val- 
ues are stabilizing. Returns to equity 
and assets in 1987 were 3-5 percent 
higher than most years during the 
1960's and 1970's. While cash income 
is projected to decline 6-10 percent in 
1988, there is likely to be a continued 
consolidation of balance sheet gains. 
However, financial stress will persist, 
especially for highly leveraged grain 
farms with substantial interest or rent 
expenses. 

Net farm income, which includes in- 
ventory change and depreciation ex- 
penses, is anticipated to be $40 to $45 
billion in 1988, 3 to 5 percent less 
than the 1987 record of $45 billion (8 
percent less after adjustment for 
inflation). 

Net cash income likely will decline to 
the $50 to $55 billion range, after a 
record $57 billion in 1987. 

Net farm incomes in 1985-88 have 
been significantly higher than in the 
early 1980 T 8. These income gains 
have occurred in spite of substantial 
deterioration in grain prices. The 
gains are due to 3 years of strong 
livestock profits, the combination of 
declining costs and record corn and 
soybean yields, extraordinary levels of 
Government support to crop farmers, a 
large decline in production expenses, 
and a $60-billion decline in the ag- 
ricultural debt burden. 
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Price Trend* 
Reversing 

During 1985-87, farmers saw the price 
of corn, wheat and soybeans decline 
sharply. On the other hand! livestock 
prices increased significantly from 
mid-1985 to mid-1987. It is likely that 
both of these trends have reversed. 
Food grain prices are forecast 5-7 per- 
cent higher, feed grain prices 8-12 per- 
cent higher, and livestock prices 4-6 
percent lower in 1988, 

The strong profit rebound in livestock 
enterprises since 1985 is about over. 
The outlook is for a period of stable 
returns for livestock and moderately 
increasing returns for crops. 

Cash receipts from the sale of crop 
commodities in 1988 will increase 
$2-$4 billion to $61463 billion. This 
improvement will be led by a $l-billion 
gain for wheat and rice combined, and 
more than $1 billion each for cotton 
and corn. A substantia] decline in 
corn receipts, not fully offset by higher 
Government payments, resulted in 
lower returns in 1987 for many corn 
producers. 

The livestock sector in 1987 was char- 
acterized by 2-4 percent declines in 
receipts for cattle, broilers, eggs, and 
milk, and a large 10-15 percent de- 
cline for hogs. The coming year's live- 
stock receipts of $1314134 billion are 
only slightly higher than in 1979. 

Decline in Farm Expenses 
To End in 1988 

After plummeting $25 billion since 
1984, total production expenses are 
projected to stabilize at $117-$119 bil- 
lion in 1988- Changes include a 4- to 
6-percent decline in interest expenses, 
a slight retreat in fixed overhead ex- 
penses (depreciation and rent), and a 
3- to 4-percent increase in farm-origin 
inputs (feed, seed, etc.), manufactured 
inputs such as fertilizer and chemi- 
cals, and repair and labor expenses. 
Cash expenses, which do not include 
the effects of falling capital consump- 
tion! are projected to rise $2 billion to 
$98-$100 billion. 

The increase in cash expenses likely 
signals the end of a period of dramati- 
cally improving cost structure. Large 
additional declines in fuel, chemical, 
pesticide, and interest expenses are 
unlikely in the next few years. Fur- 
ther large reductions in acreage plant- 
ed are also unlikely. 



Falling Interest Payments & Rising Government Payments 
Improve Farm Income 
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Farm Assets Changing Little in 1986, 
But Debts Still Falling 
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Government Supports 
Remain Critical to Producers 

Government direct payments in 1987 
represented 21 percent of cash income 
before interest. By contrast, this ratio 
averaged only 4 percent in 1975-79. 
Until the ratio declines substantially, 
recovery in the agricultural sector will 
be only partial. Large Government 
payments to farmers, in an era of big 
Government budget deficits, are an in- 
dication that U.S agriculture has not 
fully achieved competitiveness. 
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Total Government direct payments 
and CCC Outlays to producers are like- 
ly to stabilize in 1988; the 1987-88 
average of about $18 billion is 18 per- 
cent less than the 1985-86 average of 
$21.7 billion. 

Direct payments, which are largely 
not recoverable, are forecast to decline 
$2-$4 billion. The drop ends 3 years of 
increases. It is a second indication (in 
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1987, and could rise an additional 
$5-$10 billion in 1988. This turn- 
about, following annual declines of $80 
billion during 1984-86, significantly 
improves returns to investment. High- 
er Land values also strengthen debt- 
carrying capacity. 

Farmers 1 financial health will contin- 
ue to improve on several fronts in 
1988- Most of the gains are in land 
values and debt reduction. 

Non-real estate assets are projected to 
decline 2-3 percent this year, because 
of a S 5 -billion drop in the inventory of 
farm machinery and equipment In- 
creases in inventories of hogs and 
poultry will offset lower prices, leaving 
the value of livestock inventories 
stable, 
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addition to the overall 1987-88 decline 
in outlays) that Government supports 
in agriculture have begun to diminish. 

The ratio of interest expense to cash 
income including interest expense in* 
dicates the size of farmers 1 debt- 
service burden. In 1980-84, interest 
obligations required 37 percent of 
income-plus-interest; this year, the in- 
terest burden is only 20 percent 



Stronger Real Estate Market 
Is Vital Sign 

Many farmers 1 finances strengthened 
in 1987 and will continue to improve 
moderately in 1988. The most impor- 
tant signal of the financial turnaround 
comes from the farm real estate mar- 
ket. Farm investors regained suffi- 
cient confidence during 1987 to bid up 
land prices by 6-10 percent in States 
such as Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. 

Farm real estate asset values likely 

rose $15-$25 billion nationwide in 



The value of crop inventories is projec- 
ted flat in 1988, as price increases for 
most major crops are offset by lower 
ending stocks. Farmers' financial as- 
sets in both 1987 and 1988 are up $1 
billion per year. In addition, produc- 
ers have achieved large paydowns in 
their debt in recent years. 

Rapid land value inflation is not fore- 
seen. But, a stable or moderately 
strengthening land market in the re- 
mainder of the 1980's would be an 
indicator that the agricultural econo- 
my has turned the corner and that 
investors have renewed confidence in 
the long-run profitability of 
agriculture. 



Debt Keeps Falling 

This likely will be the fourth consecu- 
tive year of large decreases in farm 
debt. The total debt reduction of $60 
billion in 1984*88 has coma at great 
sacrifice an the part of producers and 
also lenders who have restructured 
and written off loans- Because of debt 
reduction, producers achieved a $6-$7 
billion annual saving in interest. This 
saving is important to continued in- 
come stabilization- 
Real estate debt of $75-$78 billion in 
1988 will be 25 percent lower than in 
1984; non-real estate debt of $5 2- $55 
billion will be nearly 40 percent low- 
er. Producers have cut their credit 
needs for planting, fertilizer and pes- 
ticides, and harvesting, 

Advance payments for participation in 
Government programs and increased 
use of CCC loans have facilitated the 
reduction of non-real estate debt. 
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Lower input prices, reductions in 
plantings of program crops, and an 
enormous decline in machinery invest- 
ment have also lowered the need for 
operating and intermedia te-terra 
loans. 

Financial Stress 
Lessening 

Statistics are not readily available on 
farm foreclosures and voluntary exits 
because of financial difficulties. How- 
ever, farm numbers declined by almost 
300,000 in the 1980's, and a substan- 
tial proportion of this decline was no 
doubt due to financial stress. 

Several alternative measures suggest 
that from 9 to 16 percent of commer- 
cial farms were financially stressed at 
the end of 1986. These farms held 
from 20 to 35 percent of commercial 
farm debt However, the percent of 
farms in difficulty and the percent of 
farm debt at risk both declined during 
1984*86. 

The Midwest has the most farms in 
stress, because of the high number of 
commercial-size farms in the Corn Belt 
and Plains States, and the big price 
declines for corn, soybeans, and 
wheat, Also, land price declines were 
largest in absolute size and proportion 
in the Midwest, In early 1987, how- 
ever, improved livestock returns. Gov- 
ernment supports for food and feed 
grains, and farmers' cost-cutting re- 
duced financial stress in the Midwest 
from the year before. 

There was a shift of financial stress 
into the Southern Plains, Delta, and 
Southeast between 1984 and 1986; the 
incidence of stress increased from 
about 17 to 21 percent in these three 
regions together. " 

The Midwest will continue to make 
gains in financial health in early 
1988. Solid profits in livestock enter- 
prises and outstanding yields for corn 
and soybeans in 1986-87 partially 
compensated for declining crop prices. 
Prospects for income recovery are also 
excellent for many farmers in the 
South. In 1987, improved *rice and 
cotton yields, higher cattle profits, and 
generally better growing and harvest 
conditions helped Southern producers 

Broad financial stabilization and re* 
covery were clearly in evidence in 
1987 and are likely to continue in 



early 1988. However, there are nota- 
ble weaknesses remaining, especially 
in export commodities such as corn, 
soybeans, and wheal The financial 
position of many crop and Livestock 
producers is still fragile. Neverthe- 
less, institutional changes made in 
1986 farm legislation and the 1986 
Tax Reform Act are likely to result in 
a more cost-competitive agricultural 
sector. [Gregory Hanson, Richard 
Kodl, Gary Lucier 7 and Kenneth 
Enckson (202) 786*1801] 
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Foreign Ag. Trade of the U.S. 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



FAVORABLE 
OUTLOOK FOR TRADE 

Remarks by Thomas Kay, Adminlstra^ 
tor, Foreign Agricultural Service, at the 
1988 USDA Outlook Conference 



Fiscal 1988 is going to be a big year 
for bulk commodity sales— that is al- 
ready apparent from the pace of the 
first few months. The U.S. share of 
world trade volume in bulk commodit- 
ies n»ay reach 49 percent, increasing 5 
percentage points from 1986/87, to the 
highest since 1982/83. In fiscal 1987, 
the U.S. share was up about 4 per- 
centage points from the year before. 

For individual commodities, forecasts 
for fiscal 1988 include: 

• U.S. wheat and flour exports are 
expected to rise 25 percent. Both 
the USSR and China are expected 
to buy sizable quantities of 
wheat. The United States is pro- 
jected to capture 39 percent of the 
world wheat market, up 7 per- 
centage points from 1986/87. 

• U.S. coarse grain exports are ex* 
pected to rise 10 percent, the sec- 
ond year in a row that volume will 
go up sharply. Meanwhile, export 
value will likely increase for the 
first time since fiscal 1984. The 
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U.S. share of the world's coarse 
grain trade value is expected to 
expand 4 percentage points to 61 
percent. 

• The export value of U.S. oilseeds 
and products is expected to rise, 
in spite of strong competition from 
South America and increasing 
production in the EC, the major 
U.S. market for these commodit- 
ies. Recent large sales of 
soybeans and soybean meal to the 
USSR represent a significant 
trade breakthrough. 

• U.S. cotton prospects for fiscal 
1988 are bright. Production is es- 
timated at 14.3 million bales— 
up 47 percent from a year ago. 
Higher demand should prevent re- 
building of stocks. Domestic con- 
sumption is forecast at 7.8 million 
bales, the largest in recent years. 
Exports are forecast at 7.2 million 
bales, a gain of 12 percent. 

Lower Valued Dollar Will Help 
High-Value Exports 

U.S. high-value products, which 
bucked the downtrend that affected 
bulk commodity exports in recent 
years, remain a bright spot. Sales of 
these products were nearly half the 
value of all U.S. farm exports in fiscal 
1987, and they are likely to get a 
further boost in 1988 from the recent 
decline in the dollar. In fact, the at- 
tractive price for U.S. high-value pro- 
ducts in the European market may 
make for a surge in sales there. 

The export value of beef, veal, poultry 
meat, and poultry products rose about 
one-third in 1987 with some assis- 
tance from Government export pro- 
grams. Export values of these items 
are expected to remain strong in 1988 
as the declining dollar and lower feed 
prices make U.S. poultry and beef 
more attractive in commercial 
markets. 

Worldwide, the Targeted Export Assis- 
tance Program, which helps U.S. ex- 
porters counter the effects of unfair 
trading practices by foreign competi- 
tion, also is enhancing the sales pros- 
pects for U.S. high-value products. 

A number of economic factors are con* 
verging with Government policy and 
program decisions to produce the fa- 
vorable general outlook. 

Government policies to bring the U.S. 
through the transition to a market- 
oriented agriculture are beginning to 
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I have an impact on domestic supply 
and export trade. Lower loan rates for 
grain crops and an array of Govern- 
ment programs to make the United 
States a more competitive player in 

I the world marketplace have put the 
U.S. back in the ball game in bulk 
commodity trade. 

To bring domestic and export prices 
more in line with world supply, the 
U.S. has lowered the loan rate by 32 
percent for feed grains, 34 percent for 
I wheat, and more than 18 percent for 
rice. The Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram, created by the Food Security 
Act of 1985 to permit recovery of 
slumping export sales, helped sell 
about 20 million tons of grain overseas 
in fiscal 1987. 

As a result, U.S. wheat stocks de- 
clined by 2 million tons and are ex- 
I pected to fall another 14.6 million in 
1988. Rice stocks in the United States 
are down to pipeline levels and are 
expected to decline 50 percent from 
1987. 

This aggressive export effort has been 
accompanied by continued U.S. will- 
ingness to share the responsibility for 
the oversupply problem which besets 
all agricultural exporters. Conserva- 
tion and paid land diversion programs 
idled over 71 million acres in 1987. 
That is equal to about one-third of the 
arable land in European Community, 
which, by the way, has made no cut- 
backs in agricultural land, 



As of mid-December, target prices 
were scheduled to be cut by 2 percent 
across the board. The United States 
will continue to pursue this mixture of 
policies, demonstrating a willingness 
both to eliminate incentives for over- 
production at home and to make it 
expensive for other advanced agricul- 
tural exporters who fail to do the 
same. 

Excluding the United States, world 
wheat production is off about 5 per- 
cent from a year ago, and coarse grain 
and rice production are down slightly. 
Among the major U.S. competitors for 
the world wheat market, both Austra- 
lia and Canada have sharply smaller 
crops. 

Coarse grain crops in Eastern Europe, 
generally an importing region, are 
down more than 10 percent. Drought 
in India reduced that country's oilseed 
crop. These developments point to ex- 
panded opportunities for the United 
States. 

World cotton production prospects of 
76-8 million bales are above last year. 
World consumption will be down 
slightly- However, smaller global 
carryin stocks have reduced world sup- 
plies. Ending stocks for fiscal 1988 
are expected to drop 5.8 million bales 
to 25.8 million. 

On the demand side, with the reces- 
sion of the early 1980's behind them, 
consumers in developed countries are 
poised to spend more on food, clothing, 
and other goods. This U occurring at 
the same time that the declining value 
of the U.S. dollar is making U-S- pro- 
ducts less expensive for foreign 
buyers. 

Since March 1985, the U.S. dollar has 
fallen sharply against the world's ma- 
jor currencies. This is particularly 
beneficial to our specialty crops and 
high-value products. Although the ex- 
change rate shift has helped the Unit- 
ed States, it also has improved the 
situation of some of our competitors. 

Most Promising Market: 
Pacfic Rim Countries 

The Pacific Rim not only holds the 
largest block of U.S. customers, but 
also has the fastest growing economies 
in the world. U.S. exports there are 
projected to rise about 14 percent. 

Japan's strong economy is fueling do* 
raestic spending. This, along with the 
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high-valued yen, is contributing to in- 
creased demand for imported feed 
grains, cotton, and livestock products. 
In addition, U.S. exports to Korea and 
Taiwan are expected to rise as econo- 
mies there continue strong and the 
relative position of the dollar improves 
U.S. trade terms. Japan's efforts to 
reduce huge trade surpluses with the 
United States by "buying American" 
should fuel U.S. exports to this region. 

U.S. exports of farm goods to the Eu- 
ropean Community are expected to 
continue rising in fiscal 1988. Follow- 
ing several years of decline, U.S. sales 
to the European Community rose 5 
percent in 1987. Further gains are 
foreseen this year, particularly in 
high -value products. 

After increasing almost One-quarter in 
1987, U.S. exports to Canada are fore- 
cast to increase again in 1988, as 
Canada's economic performance con- 
tinues to improve. 

U.S. exports to the USSR, which fell in 

1987, are expected to rebound in 

1988. Sales of soybeans and products 
have already topped 2.1 million metric 
tons this fiscal year. 

The recent Soviet purchase of 1.3 mil- 
lion metric tons of soybean meal is 
believed to represent half of the Soviet 
meal imports for 1987/88. The So- 
viets' desire to expand their livestock 
industry appears to be a key factor in 
their purchases. The Soviet Union 
has also been an active participant in 
U.S. grain markets, buying 4.1 million 
metric tons of U.S. wheat and coarse 
grains as of the end of November. 

China is once again in the U.S. grain 
market. The Chinese are eligible to 
buy another 2 million tons of U.S. 
wheat under the Export Enhancement 
Program. Purchases since January 
1987 total 2.3 million metric tons- 
Thailand, a major U.S. competitor in 
the rice and corn markets, was af- 
fected by a failed monsoon. Weather 
also hurt other markets in that re- 
gion. The situation should provide op- 
portunities for U.S. exports, especially 
com. 

In other words, after years of dealing 
in a buyer's market, the U.S. seems to 
be in for solid recovery in fiscal 1988. 
The nation appears to be in a good 
position to make sales in a market 
that has notably improved over the 
past 2 years. Farm programs have 



been adjusted so that the United 
States is now competitive in the world 
marketplace, the dollar is priced at- 
tractively against currencies of a num- 
ber of key importing and competitor 
countries, and supplies are ample to 
meet the buyers 1 needs- 

Volume May Rise 
8 Million Tons 

Adding these supply and demand fac- 
tors together, U.S. export volume is 
projected to rise to 14 1 million tons in 
1988, up 11 million tons or 8 percent 
from 1987. On a percentage basis, 
that is on a par with the annual gains 
many years during the "Soaring 
Seventies." 

Continued growth in U.S. export vol- 
ume past 1988 is likely. Although 
prices have improved somewhat, a 
stock overhang continues in the mar- 
ket, especially m the grains sector. 
Full price recovery will not occur until 
these stocks are reduced, There has 
been some encouraging reduction in 
the stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. U.S. export value is fore- 
cast to total $32 billion, np $4.1 billion 
or 15 percent from 1987. 

Agricultural imports for 1988 are pro- 
jected at $20.5 billion— nearly the 
same as 1987. With imports at that 
level, the 1988 U.S. agricultural trade 
surplus should reach $11.5 billion, bet- 
tering the 1987 figure by more than $4 
billion. Since the two monthly trade 
deficits experienced in the summer of 
1986, the United States has run con- 
sistent agricultural trade surpluses, 
including a $720-million surplus in 
July. Further improvement can be ex- 
pected in the months to come. 




Food and Marketing 



1988 OUTLOOK 
FOR FOOD PRICES 



Retail food prices will climb more 
slowly in 1988 than in 1987 because of 
lower meat and poultry prices. Larger 
supplies and lower prices for pork and 
poultry will keep beef prices from ris- 
ing, even though beef supplies will 
decline. 

Marketing costs will climb at about 
the same rate as general inflation, 
having a strengthening effect on retail 
prices. Consumer demand will be 
steady. Retail food prices will rise 2 to 
4 percent 

The CPI for food in 1987 rose at a 
slightly stronger pace (4.1 percent) 
than in the preceding few years. 
Prices of food sold in grocery stores 
rose 4.0 percent and prices of food sold 
in restaurants and fast food establish- 
ments gained 4.1 percent The CPI for 
all goods and services was about 3.5 
percent higher for 1987 than for 1986. 

Major factors influencing retail food 
prices are farm prices, costs of pro- 
cessing and distributing food, and con- 
sumer demand. Higher farm prices for 
a few commodities had a significant 
impact on retail prices in 1987. Costs 
of processing and distributing food 
rose slightly because of higher oil 
prices and some increase in labor 
costs. 

Consumer demand for food last year 
remained stable because disposable 
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Retail Food Prices, 1BB6-BB 
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personal income, adjusted for inflation, 
rose very little. Farm prices for meat, 
fresh fruits, and fresh vegetables had 
the strongest impact on retail food 
prices- Lower fruit and vegetable eup- 
plies, along with smaller red meat 
supplies, drove farm prices higher. 

Fresh Fruit Prices 
Rising More Slowly 

In 1988, the CPI for fresh fruit is 
expected to increase 1 to 3 percent, a 
much lower rate than last year. High- 
er prices for oranges will be partially 
offset by lower prices for other fruits, 
particularly apples. 

Apples, oranges, and bananas account 
for 44 percent of consumer expendi- 



tures for fresh fruit Higher prices of 
apples and oranges pushed the 1987 
price index nearly 10 percent above 
1986. Summer fruits were plentiful, 
with prices below 1986, but these 
fruits carry less weight in the index 
than apples and oranges. 

The CPI for fresh vegetables in 1988 is 
expected to average at or slightly be- 
low 1987. Good returns last year like- 
ly will induce more production in 
1988. With larger supplies, farmers 1 
prices will probably be stable or fall 
slightly. 

The CPI for fresh vegetables in 1987 
averaged 9 percent above 1986. 
Smaller supplies of potatoes, lettuce, 
and winter vegetables were the pri- 
mary Cause. 



Meat Prices 
To Decline 

Beef supplies will keep decreasing in 
1988, but pork and poultry supplies 
will continue to rise. Per capita con- 
sumption of red meat and poultry will 
go up to more than 222 pounds, from 
216 in 1987. With larger supplies, 
retail pork prices are expected to drop 
9 to 11 percent, and retail poultry 
prices will likely be down 7 to 10 
percent. 

In 1987, retail beef and pork prices 
averaged 7 to 8 percent above 1986; 
poultry prices were about 2 percent 
below 1986. Higher red meat prices 
accounted for a large part of the rise 
in food prices. 

Retail prices of most other foods rose 
less in 1987 than the CPI for all food. 
The CPI for eggs averaged around 6 
percent below 1986 because of larger 
total supplies and reduced demand- 
The nonalcoholic beverage CPI de- 
clined about 2.5 percent from 1986 
because of lower coffee prices. Dairy 
product prices increased about 2.5 per- 
cent, mainly because of higher pro- 
cessing costs. The CPI for cereals and 
bakery products increased 3-7 percent 
because of higher processing and dis- 
tribution costs. 

Last year was the second year of 
strong increases in fish and seafood 
prices— up 10.7 percent. Demand for 
fish and seafood is extremely strong. 
Per capita consumption of fish was 
12.8 pounds in 1980, 14.4 in 1985, and 
14.7 in 1986. 

Consumption probably was stable in 
1987 because world fish and seafood 
supplies were declining, but demand 
remained strong and prices rose. The 
United States and Canada have taken 
measures to limit the quantities of cer- 
tain species that commercial fisher- 
men can catch until fish populations 
increase. 

In 1988 the fish supply will not ex- 
pand, and prices will be higher in 
world markets. Since much fish con- 
sumed in the United States is import- 
ed, the declining value of the dollar 
will play a role in higher prices here. 

Market Basket of Food 

Cost 4-5 Percent More Last Year 

Market basket statistics describe the 
retail cost, the farm value, and the 
farm-to-retail price spread for a fixed 
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market basket of domestically pro- 
duced foods. The farm value of food 
accounts for about 30 percent of the 
retail cost. 

The retail cost of the market basket 
increased 4.5 percent in 1987. Contri- 
buting to the rise were a 2.9-percent 
climb in the farm value and a 
5.7-percent increase in the farm- 
to-retail price spread. 

The farm value rise came from higher 
farm prices for beef, pork, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Rises in the 
farm value of these commodities more 
than offset lower values for poultry, 
eggs, cereal and bakery products, and 
fats and oils. 

The farm-to-retail price spread ac- 
counts for the cost of processing and 
distributing foods Labor, packaging, 
transportation, and energy make up 
roughly two-thirds of all marketing 
costs. Prices of inputs increased about 
2 percent last year and input use ex- 
panded, including more advertising 
and capital borrowing- [Ralph Parlett 
(202) 786-1870] 



Upcoming Releases from the Agricultural Statistics Board 



The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural 
Statistics Board reports that will be 
issued by the time the March 
Agricultural Outlook comes off press. 
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Subject Index (1983-1987) 

References are coded "month/page." Example: 
6/5 means June issue, page 5. 

Acreage reduction programs: 2986-3/22, 23, 
4/9, 8/13, 9/30, 10/27, 31, 11/13, 12/22, 26; 
2987-11/19, 23 (see also Commodity 
programs- 1982-83 and 1983-84, and 
Payment-in-Kind program) 
Africa- 
North Africa (see Exports-Forecasts by 

region) 
South Africa: 2986-11/25 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 2984-3/24; 
2985-10/27; 2986-5/18 
Agricultural exports (see Exports, U,S. 

agricultural) 
Agricultural imports [see Imports, U.S. 

agricultural) 
Agricultural Programs Adjustment Act of 1984: 

2984-4/15, 12/29 
Agriculture and Food Act of 1981: 2984-12/28 
Agriculture and the U.S. economy: 2985-12/2; 

2986-11/2, 12/26; 2987-10/2, 12/2 
Almonds: 2987-8/16 
Argentina (see Southern Hemisphere) 
Asia market (see also individual countries): 
2986-1-2/13, 4/15 

Banks: 2987-3/20, 10/25 (see also Farm Credit 

System) 
Barges (see Transportation) 
Brazil (see Southern Hemisphere) 
Broiler industry, U.S.: 2986-7/22 

Canada: 2984-4/21 (new rail law), 8/18 (pork 
trade); 2986-11/17 (grain competition); 
2987-12/20 (trade accord) 
Cattle cycle: 2983-9/21; 2985-12/29; 

2986-5/9; 2987-4/9 
Cereal production: 2987-6/34 
China (PRO- 

Agricultural production and trade: 

2987—12/29 
Imports from U.S.: 2983-4/22; 2985-3/23; 
2986-1-2/13,4/15 
Cigarette consumption: 2987-3/10 
Commodity prices: 2986-11/2 
Commodity programs- 

1983: 2983--1-2/20; 2984-3/18 

1984: 2983-11/20; 2984-1-2/16, 3/18, 

4/15, 5/2, 12/4 
1985: 2984-4/16, 7/7, 10/21 (see also 

Payment-in-Kind program) 
1986: 2986-1-2/2,11, 3/22,23, 4/9,24,25, 

8/10,13,15,9/2, 10/29, 12/10 
1987: 2986-4/25, S/10, 11/25, 12/6,10; 
2987-7/13, 9/31 



Congress: 2983-3/21 (agricultural committee 

changes), 3/22 (regional distribution); 

2987-3/24, 8/25 (farm bill revisions) 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP): 

2986-9/30; 2987-11/19,27 
Consumer demand, effect on agricultural 

economy: 1986-1/2 
Consumer spending on food: 2983-1-2/16, 3/14, 

6/20, 8/22, 11/16; 2984-3/21, 7/2,16, 12/22; 

2985-12/20; 2986--5/17; 2987-4/34, 5/22, 

8/20 (see also World food consumption) 
Corn industry, U.S.: 2983-3/23; 2987-5/12 

(corn oil vs. soybean oil) 
Cost of production (see Production costs) 
Cotton, world market (see World cotton market) 
Credit, farm (see Farm credit) 
Crops (see monthly crop highlights) 
Crops, world production (see World crop 

production) 

Dairy and Tobacco Adjustment Act of 1983: 

2983-11/21, 12/7,11; 2984-12/30 
Dairy industry: 2986-9/8 (technology); 

2987-6/11 (finances) 
Dairy Termination Program: 2986-3/22,23, 

8/8; 2987-11/27 
Dairy, world market (see World dairy market) 
Debt- 
Less developed countries: 2984-5/18, 7/22; 

2987-7/26 
Farm: 2985-4/2,26,27,8/22,12/17; 
2986-6/13, 9/21, 10/2; 2987-3/24 (debt 
at risk), 5/2 (U.S. debt), 9/22 
Deregulation (see Energy, Pesticides, 

Transportation) 
Dollar, US-: 2983-7/16; 2984-5/16; 

2985-3/15, 12/31; 2986-4/19,20, 6/17, 9/26 
Droughir- 

African: 2985-10/27; 2986-5/18 
U.S.: 2983-9/2, 10/2 

Eastern Europe: 2986-1-2/13,4/15 
Economic recovery/general economy- 
U.S.: 2983-1-2/16,6/16,8/22, 11/16; 
2984-1-2/14, 3/2, 6/2,15, 8/21; 
2985-3/17, 12/24 
World: 2983-1-2/13,5/14,8/24, 11/18; 
2984-1-2/11, 6/2,16, 7/2,25; 2985-3/14, 
9/24; 2986-4/20, 6/20 (see also World 
economy) 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981: 

2984-1-2/14 
Energy- 
Oil prices: 2986-4/20,5/21,9*26 
Price deregulation (petroleum, natural gas): 

2984-8/25 
U.S. farm inputs: 2983-5/22, 6/16; 
1 984-8/24 
Environment: 2986-12/22; 2987-11/24 
Erosion, soil: 2986-10/27; 2987-4/28 
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European Community- 
Agricultural policy: 2084-1-2/20; 
2985-7/22; 2986-7/18, 8/34, 11/15 

Enlargement's effect: 1984-1-2/20; 
2986-7/18 

Trade conflict with U.S.: 2986-7/18, 8/34; 
2987-3/13 (see also Western Europe) 
Excess capacity for agricultural production: 

2986-4/2, 10/31 
Exchange rates (see Dollar, U.S.) 
Exports, U.S. agricultural-- 

Forecasts by commodity and region: 
2983-6/12, 9/14; 2985-10/17; 
2986-1-2/13; 2987-10/13 

Forecasts by commodity; 2984-3/15, 6/14; 
2985-8/17 (wheat); 2986-1-2/13, 10/12 
(fruit & vegetables); 2987-8/37 (grains & 
oilseeds) 

Forecast by region: 2983-3/11, 8/18, 12/16; 
1984-3/24, 6/16, 12/22; 1985-5/21, 7/16, 
10/17; 1986-4/15, 7/15 

U.S. position in world trade: 2984-8/26; 
1985-4/18, 5/2,21, 7/16, 8/17 (wheat), 
10/2 (effect of loan rates); 1986-4/15, 5/2, 
6/2,16, 8/2, 9/2, 9/15 (Argentine 
competition), 9/18 (Brazilian competition), 
10/16 (ag trade balance), 11/15; 
2987-7/16 (export outlook), 9/28 (Third 
World market), 10/29 (balance of 
payments), 12/2 

Famine in Africa: 2985-10/27; 2986-5/18 
Farm balance sheet: 2983-6/2, 9/10, 12/15; 

2984-8/12, 9/13, 12/14; 2986-9/21 
Farm bill of 1985: 2985-6/2,21,11/19; 

2986-1-2/2 (see also Food Security Act of 

1985) 
Farm credit: 2983-5/19, 10/14, 12/15; 

2984-6/18, 12/17; 2985-4/26,27; 2986-3/23, 

9/23* 2987—9/20 
Farm Credit System: 2986-5/23, 6/17, 9/23, 

11/21; 2987-3/27, 12/25 
Farm debt (see Debt, farm) 
Farm equipment leasing (see Leasing, farm 

equipment) 
Farm exports (see Exports, U.S. agricultural) 
Farm finances (see Farm credit, Financial 

condition of farmers) 
Farm financial management: 2986-9/21 
Farm income by year (see also Off-farm 

income)-- 

1982 estimates: 2983-8/13 

1983 forecasts: 2983-1-2/11, 4/4, 5/11, 
8/12, 11/11, 12/13 

1983 estimates: 2984-6/13, 7/12, 11/14 (by 
State) 

1984 forecasts: 2983-12/13; 2984-3/13, 
6/12, 7/4, 8/12, 9/12, 11/13, 12/14 

1984 estimates: 2985-9/15 

1985 forecasts: 2984-12/14; 2985-4/15, 
7/13, 10/15, 12/17 

1985 estimates: 2986-1-2/18 

1986 forecasts: 2986-1-2/18, 3/14,6/13, 
9/20, 11/18, 12/14 



1986 estimates: 2987-3/15, 6/19 

1987 forecasts: 2987-1-2/26, 3/15, 6/19, 
9/22 

Definitions: 2984-8/17; 2986-3/17, 6/13, 
11/21, 12/19 
Farm income by type of farm: 2985-9/15; 

2986-11/18, 12/14; 2987-12/18 
Farm inputs: 2986-12/22; 2987-3/21, 10/19 

(see also individual items) 
Farm machinery: 2983-4/20, 5/21; 2984-5/19, 

12/25; 2985-3/19, 5/19, 9/26, 12/17; 

2986-3/20, 12/22; 2987-6/24 
Farm programs: 2987- 4/24 (spending) 
Farm real estate: 2983-6/2, 9/10, 12/15; 

2984-6/18; 2985-8/22; 2986-6/25; 

2987-6/27,8/19, 11/21 
Farm-retail price spreads (see Food marketing 

costs and Food prices, retail) 
Farm value of food (see Food prices, retail) 
Federal land banks (see Farm credit system) 
Federal marketing orders: 2987-9/16 
Feed costs, effect on meat production: 

2983-9/2,20 
Fertilizers: 2983-1-2/18, 5/20, 12/20; 

2984-1-2/18, 12/26; 2985-3/19, 5/18, 7/20; 

2986-3/20, 6/22, 12/22; 2987-7/24, 12/24 
Financial condition of farmers: 2985-3/2, 

4/2,26,27, 8/2,22; 2986-9/21,23, 10/2; 

2987-1-2/24, 3/2, 6/27, 8/19, 11/2 
Financial markets, U.S.: 2985-12/31 
Fish consumption, U.S.: 2 983 --6/20 (see also 

Food consumption per capita) 
Food aid needs (see World food aid needs) 
Food at home vs. food away from home (see 

Consumer spending on food) 
Food consumption: 2983-7/18, 12/24; 

2964-4/19, 12/21 (table); 1965-8/14 (table), 

9/28; 2986-1-2/21, 4/2; 2987-4/34 
Food expenditures (see Consumer spending on 

food) 
Food for Peace program (see P.L. 480 policy) 
Food marketing costs: 1983-3/14, 9/18, 12/21; 

1984-3/21, 11/16, 12/19; 2985-4/22, 5/18, 

12/2,20; 2986-5/16; 1987-1-2/11, 10/33 
Food prices, retail: 2983-3/14, 4/20, 7/18, 9/18, 

12/21; 2984-4/18, 7/14, 9/16, 12/19; 

2985-4/22, 5/18, 8/14, 10/22, 12/2,20; 

2986-1-2/21, 4/12, 8/32, 10/19; 2987-1-2/11 
Food processing industry: 2986-8/20 
Forest products, forestry: 2986-9/30, 11/13 
Food stamps: 2985-3/23 
Food Security Act of 1985: 2986-3/2,21,23, 

4/9,24, 6/2, 8/13, 9/2,18, 10/27, 11/15, 

12/22,26; 2967-8/25 (revisions) 
Food Security Improvement Act: 2986-4/9 
Forage: 2987-10/11 
Freeze, winter of 1983/84: 2984-1-2/2, 7/14 

GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade): 2966-8/34 
Generic certificates: 2987-1-2/16, 4/16, 8/13, 

11/27, 12/14 
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Grain embargo (see USSR) 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act: 1986-4/20,25 
Groundwater: 1987-9/18 

High-yielding varieties: J985-8/13 (rice) 
Hog industry, U.S.: 1987-5/10, 11 (pork trade), 
8/12, 12/12 (pork supplies) 

Imports, US. agricultural: 1983-3/11, 6/12, 
9/14,17, 12/16,19; 1984-1-2/12, 3/16, 6/14, 
12/25; 1986-7/26, 10/12 (fruit & vegetables), 
10/16 (ag trade balance); 1987- 1-2/9 (pork) 

India, agriculture: 1985-10/31 
Integrated Pest Management (IPM): 

198^— 10/22 
Interest rates, real: 1983-5/16, 8/22,24, 11/16; 

1984-1-2/16, 3/2,15, 7/2,23, 11/22; 

1985-3/19, 6/17, 12/24,31; 1986-6/25, 9/26, 

10/2 (see also Financial markets, U.S.) 
Irradiation: 1987-7/15 

Japan: 1984-6/16; 1985-4/19, 5/15, 9/23, 
10/18; 1986-1-2/13, 4/15, 7/15, 8/34 

Labor costs (see Food marketing costs) 

Labor, farm: 1984-9/23; 1986-7/2; 1987-5/26 

Leasing, farm equipment: 1986-6/16 

Less developed countries (LDCs): 1987-4/11, 

7/26 (see also Debt) 
Livestock; 1985-3/2, 9/28; 1987-7/11 {see also 

monthly livestock highlights) 
Livestock, world production of (see World 

livestock production) 

Margarine (vs. butter): 1987-3/12 
Marketing costs (see Food marketing costs) 
Meat consumption* U.S.: J9S3--6/21; 

1987-3/11, 9/13 (see also Food consumption 

per capita) 
Mexico: 1985-12/13 
Middle East (see Exports-Forecasts by region 

and OPEC, a growing food market) 

Net cash income (see Farm income) 
Net farm income (see Farm income) 
No Net Cost Tobacco Program Act of 1982: 

1984- 12/29 
NontarifT trade barriers: 1985-12/13; 

19868/34 
NOW accounts: 1983-5/18 

Oats: J9S7-12/12 

Ocean transportation (see Transportation) 

Off-farm income: 1983-8/14 1984-6/12, 8/13, 

12/17; 1985-4/27 
Oil prices: see Energy 
Oilseeds, world market (see World oilseed 

market) 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1982: 

1984" 12/29 
OPEC, a growing food market; 1983-1-2/22 (see 

also Exports-Forecasts by region) 



Packaging cost (see Food marketing costs) 

Parity: 1987-&/40 

Payment-in-Kind (PIK) program: J9S3~l-2/2,20 

(overview), 4/20 (effect on food prices), 5/2 (on 

crop prices and livestock), 5/2,11 (on farm 

income), 5/19, 6/16 (on inputs), 5/25 

(historical view); 1984-3/19, 8/16 (value of 

1983 program payments), 12/29 
Peanuts: 1987-4110 (support program) 
Per capita consumption (see Food consumption 

per capita) 
Persian Gulf war's effect on oil supplies: 

1984-8/24 
Pesticides: J983-3/18, 5/20, 12/20; 1984-3/19 

(EDB), 12/26; 1985-3/20, 5/20, 7/20; 

1986-3/20, 10/24 (law changes), 12/22 
Petroleum (see Energy) 
"Piggyback" shipping (see 

Transportation- Trailer -on-flat-car shipping) 
P.L. 480 policy: 1985-10/25; 1986-3/23 
Pork (see Hog Industry, U.S.) 
Port capacity (see Transportation) 
Pollution: 1987-9/18, 11/24, 12/23 (see also 

Environment) 
Poultry consumption, U.S.: 1983-6/20; 

1986-7/24, 2987-3/11 (see also Food 

consumption per capita) 
Produce: 1987-6115 (imports), 7/23 

(transportation), 11/15, 12/15 
Production costs: 1983-10115 (crops, livestock); 

1984-7/4, 8/15, 10/18 (crops, livestock); 

1985-9/15; 1986-3117, 11/18, 12/14; 

J9S7-1-2/26, 5/16, 8/23, 11/18 
Production credit associations (see Farm credit 

system) 
Productivity: 1987-3/21, 8/2, 10/12 
Prospective plantings, U.S. (see Spring plantings, 

U.S.) 

Rail line abandonments, bankruptcies {see 

Transportation) 
Rail transportation (see Transportation) 
Real estate, farm (see Farm real estate) 
Retail food prices (see Food prices, retail) 
Rice: J9S7--11/14 

Seed: J9S3--5/21 

Soil Bank: 1986-9/30 

South Africa (see Southern Hemisphere) 

Southern Hemisphere: 1986-3/13 (Brazil), 9/15 

(Argentina), 9/18 (Brazil), 11/15 (Australia & 

Argentina), 11/25 (South Africa) (see also 

Exports-Forecasts by regions) 
Soviet Union (see USSR) 
Spring plantings, U.S.: 1983-7/2; 1984-8/2; 

1985-7/2 
Storage capacity: 1983-8/24, 9/20; 1986-7/10, 

10/22; 1987-10/17 
Sub-Saharan Africa (see Africa; Drought, 

African; and Famine in Africa) 
Supply controls: 1987-5/29 
Sweeteners: 1987-6/17 (HFCS), 10/13 (sugar) 
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Targeted Export Assistance: 1986-3/23, 11/11 
Tax reform: 1985-8/24; 1986-11/26, {new 

law), 12/15; 1987-10/23 
Tillage, conservation: 1984-5/20 
Trade {see World agricultural trade) 
Trade balances: 1985-7/16, 10/17; 1986-9/26, 

10/16 
Trailer-on-flat-car shipping (see Transportation) 
Transportation- 
Barge: 19833/19, 6/19, 8/25, 9/20; 
1984-1-2/18, 7/20, 9/21; 1985-3/21, 
6/19, 10/24; 1986-4/22 
Deregulation, trucking and rail: 1983-3/20, 

1984-1-2/17; 1985-3/21 
Ocean, ports: 1983-3/20, 5/24, 6/19; 
1984-4/16, 10/16; 1986-11/23; 
1987-4/14 
Produce shipping: 1986-7/21 
Rail: 1983-3/19, 5/24, 6/18, 8/25, 9/20; 
1984-1-2/17, 6/20, 7/19, 9/21; 
1985-3/21, 6/19, 10/24; 1986-4/22, 7121, 
8/27 {see also Canada, new rail laws) 
Rail line abandonments, bankruptcies: 

1984-1-2/17 
Refrigerated rail shipments: 1986-4/22, 

7/21 
Trailer-on-flat-car "piggyback" shipping: 
1984-1-2/17, 6/20; 1985-3/21, 7/21; 
1986-7/21; 1987-4/14, 6/22 (CURE bill) 
Trucking: 1983-3/20, 5/23; 1984-1-2/17, 
6/20, 9/21; 1985-3/21, 7/21, 10/24; 
1986-4/22 (insurance), 7/21; 1987-4/14, 
7/23 
Waterway user fees: 1984-7121 
Turkey consumption: 1987-11/13 

U.S. agriculture in the 1980's: 1983- 12/26 
U.S. economy: 1987-3/16, 7/20, 10/26 (see also 

Agriculture and the U.S. economy) 
USSR- 
Grain production and trade: 1984- 10/23 
New farm policy: 1986-7/26 
Trade updates: 1985-4/20, 7/17, 10/19; 
1986-1-2/13, 4/15 
U.S. sales in 1983: 1983-7/20 
U.S.-USSR grain agreements: 1984- 10/23 

Western Europe: 1985-7/22; 1986-1-2/13, 

4/15, 7/15, 11/15 
Wheat, world market (see World wheat market) 
Wool: 1987-6/18 (imports) 
World agricultural production, by region: 

1983-8/18 (see also World crop production) 
World agricultural trade: 1983-1-2/14; 

19S5--4/18 
World agriculture and trade in the 1980's: 

1983--12/26; 1984--8/26 
World cotton market 19S4--4/11; 1985-5/15; 

1986-5/2 
World crop production (and consumption): 

1 986-5/2 
World dairy market: 1984-1-2/20,10/12 



World economy: 1984-1-2/11, 5/16, 7/2; 

1985-3/14; 1986-4/19; 1987-1-2/2, 4/11 (see 

also Economic recovery, world, Less-developed 

countries) 
World food aid needs: 1983-7/12; 1984-3/24, 

9/18; 1985-10/25,27; 1986-5/18 
World food consumption: 1984-8/26; 1987-9/2 
World grain market: 1983-10/17; 1984-4/12, 

7/16; 1985-7/22, 9/21; 1986-5/2, 11/15; 

1987-6/12, 7/19, 8/37, 9/28 
World livestock production (and consumption): 

1983-4/14; 1984-5/11; 1985-6/13, 9/21, 

12/6; 1986-8/20 
World oilseed market: 1 983- 11/13; 

1984-11/19, 1985-11/16; 1986-7/14; 

1987-7/12, 8/37, 12/17 
World wheat market: 1985-7/22, 8/17; 

1986-5/2, 8/24, 11/15; 1987-5/ 18, 9/14 



Article Index (1983-1987) 

The standard articles of Agricultural Outlook are 
indexed below for 1983-87, Also listed are the 
special reports published during these years. 

NOTE: Each issue of Agricultural Outlook 
contains highlights of the situation and outlook 
for the following comrnodities-- 

• Livestock: cattie, hogs, broilers, eggs, turkeys, 
dairy 

• Crops: wheat, rice, feed grains, oilseeds, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, vegetables, iruit 

These commodity summaries are included in the 
"Agricultural Economy" section. 



1963: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 1-2/20, 3/21, 11/20 
Farm Finance Update: 10/14 

Farm Income Update: 1-2/11, 5/11, 8/12, 11/11 
Food and Marketing: 3/14, 4/18, 7/18, 9/18, 

12/21 
General Economy: 1-2/16,5/16,8/22, 11/16 
Income and Finance Update: 9/10, 12/13 
Inputs: 5/19 (credit); 6/16 (energy); 4/20 (farm 

machinery); 1-2/18, 12/20 (fertilizer); 3/18, 

12/20 (pesticides); 5/19 (PIK's impact on 

inputs); 5/21 (seed) 
Production Cost Highlights: 10/15 
Storage and Transportation: 8/24, 9/20 
Transportation: 3/19, 5/23, 6/18 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

• Special reports 

"Aberrations in the Cattle Cycle," 9/21 
"Agriculture in the 1980's," 12/26 
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"An Analysis of Consumer Demand for Meats, 

Poultry, and Fish/' 6/20 
"China Market: Import Growth Slowing," 4/22 
"IPM: The Route to Efficient Pest Control," 
10/22 

"PIK Programs of the 1960 V 5/25 
"Tapping the Growing OPEC Food Market," 
1-2/22 
"The U.S. Corn Industry: Grappling with a 

Supply~Demand Imbalance/ 1 3/23 
*U,S, Sales to the Soviets Falling Sharply in 

1983," 7/20 

1984: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 1-2/16, 3/18, 4/15, 10/21 
Farm Income Update: 3/13, 6/12, 7/12, 8/12, 

9/12, 11/13 
Food and Marketing: 3/21, 4/18, 7/14, 9/16, 

11/16, 12/19 
General Economy: 1-2/14, 5/15, 8/21, 11/22 

Income and Finance Update: 12/14 

Inputs: 1*2/18 (fertilizer); 3/19 (pesticides); 5/19 

(machinery); 6/18 (credit); 8/24 (energy); 

12/25 (overview) 
Production Cost Highlights: 10/18 
Transportation: 1-2/17, 4/16, 6/20, 7/19, 9/21, 

10/16 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

• Special reports 

"Agricultural Policy Issues in the EC and Their 

Implications for U.S. Interests, 1 ' 1-2/20 
"Canada's New Rail Law: Effects on U.S. 

Trade/ 1 4/21 
"Debt in the Less-Developed World," 7/22 
"Price Support Legislation Since the 1981 Farm 

801;' 12/28 
"Trends in Farm Labor/ 1 9/23 
"U.S. Farm Exports to Sub-Saharan Africa," 

3/24 
"USSR Grain Production and Trade," 10/23 
"World Food Perspectives: Implications for U.S. 

Agriculture/' 8/26 

1985: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 4/26, 10/25, 11/19 
Commodity Spotlight: 8/13 (rice), 9/13 (cotton), 

10/10 (oats), 11/11 (com) 
Farm Income Update: 4/15, 7/13, 9/15, 10/15, 
12/17 

Food and Marketing: 4/22, 5/18, 8/14, 10/22, 
12/20 

General Economy: 3/17, 6/17, 9/24, 12/24 
Inputs: 3/19,5/19,7/20,9/26,12/27 
Transportation: 3/21, 6/19, 7/21, 10/24 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 



• Special reports 

"Causes and Effects of the High Dollar," 12/31 
"China's Agricultural Revolution: From 

Customer to Competitor," 3/23 
"EC Grain Policies Hurt U.S. Exports," 7/22 
"Farm Bill Debate/" 6/21 
"How Fanners Are Responding to Financial 

Stress," 4/27 
"India's Agricultural Success Story," 10/31 
"Livestock Industry Adjusting to Continuing 

Pressures," 9/28 
"Putting Meat Price Spreads in Perspective," 

12/29 
"Tax Reform: Its Impact on Agriculture," 8/24 
"Weak Land Values Mirror Farm Economy," 
8/22 

"Where Do U.S. Exports Go?" 5/21 
"The Year After the Drought: How Much 

Recovery for Ethiopia and Sudan?" 10/27 

1986: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Pblicy: 3/22,4/24,6/24,11/25 
Farm Income Update (Farm Finance): 1-2/18, 

3/14, 6/13,9/20, 11/18, 12/14 
Food and Marketing: 1-2/21, 4/12, 5/16, 8/30, 

10/19 
General Economy: 4/20, 6/20, 9/26 
Inputs: 3/20, 5/21, 6/22 (fertilizer) 
Transportation: 4/22, 7/21, 8/27, 10/22, 11/23 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly except 

December 

• Commodity spotlights 
Dairy supplies: 8/8 
Dairy technology: 9/8 
Feed and cattle: 5/9 
Forest products: 11/13 
Fruit/vegetable export assistance: 1 1/1 1 
Generic certificates: 10/14 

Grain storage: 7/10 
Hog industry: 5/6 
Marketing loans: 12/10 
Oranges: 3/13 
Palm oil: 7/14 
Tobacco: 1-2/11 

• Special reports 

"Conservation Reserve Signup Mirrors 

Successful Soil Bank Program, 1 ' 9/30 
"Excess Capacity and Resource Allocation irf 

Agriculture, 1940-1985," 10/31 
''The Farm Credit System: Troubled Past, 

Uncertain Future,*' 5/23 
"How Altering Farm Production Levels Affects 

GNP and Employment," 12/26 
"How Will Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Affect 

Farm Programs?" 4/25 
"M^jor Changes Coming in Pesticide Law," 

10/24 
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"New Soviet Farm Policy Could Trim Grain 

Imports/' 7/26 
"The New Tax Law and Its Effect on Farmers, 11 

11/26 
"The Outlook for Farmland Values Is Still 

Clouded," 6/25 
"Prosperity in Parts: Changes in the Broiler 

Industry," 7/24 
"The Roller Coaster Ride of the Input Industries, 

1975-1985," 12/22 
"U.S. vs. the World: Trade Negotiations 

Ahead," 8/34 
"What Will It Cost Farmers To Comply With 

Conservation Provisions?" 10/27 



1987: . 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 8/25 

Farm Finance: 1-2/24, 3/15, 5/16, 6/19, 8/23, 

9/22,25, 10/23, 11/18, 12/18 
Food and Marketing: 5/22, 8/20, 10/33 
General Economy: 3/16, 7/20, 10/26 
Inputs (see Resources) 
Resources: 3/21, 6/24, 7/24, 8/19, 9/18,20, 

10/19, 11/19, 12/23 
Transportation: 4/14, 6/22, 7/23, 10/17 (storage) 

World Agriculture and Trade: 3/12, 4/11, 5/18, 
7/16, 10/15, 12/20 

• Commodity spotlights 
Almonds: 8/16 

Butter and margarine: 3/12 

Cattle/beef: 4/9, 7/11, 9/13, 10/1 1 

Cigarette consumption: 3/10 

Crop yields: 10/12 

Cropland: 7/13 

Dairy farms: 6/11 

Electronic trading: 5/14 

Fresh produce: 6/15 

Generic certificates: 12/14 

Grain prices: 6/12 

Hogs/pork: 5/10, 5/11, 8/12, 12/12 

Irradiation: 7/15 

Marketing orders: 9/16 

Meat: 3/11 

Oats: 12/12 

Oilseeds/vegetable oil: 7/12, 12/17 

Peanuts: 4/10 

Rice: 11/14 

Soybeans: 5/12 

Sugar/HFCS: 6/17, 10/13 

Turkeys: 11/13 

Vegetables: 11/15, 12/15 

Wheat 8/13,9/14 

Wool: 6/18 

• Special reports 

"Agriculture and the 100th Congress," 3/24 
"Agricultural Debt at Risk: How Much Do Farm 
Lenders Stand to Lose?" 3/27 



"Controlling Farm Pollution of Coastal Waters," 

11/24 
"Debt Still Overhangs Third World Economies," 

7/26 
"Disparities in Parity," 8/40 
"Export Growth Markets for U.S. Grains and 

Oilseeds," 8/37 
"The Farm Economy May Have Turned the 

Corner," 6/27 
"Fundamental Changes Ahead for the Farm 

Credit System," 12/25 
"Generic Certificates Help Meet Goals of the 

1985 Farm Act/' 4/16 
"How Demographics Will Change Food 

Consumption by 2005," 4/34 
"Immigration Reform and U.S. Farm Labor," 

5/26 
"The Long-Range Outlook for China's 

Agricultural Production & Trade," 12/29 
"Marketing Loans vs. Other Program Options 

for Wheat, Feed Grains, & Soybeans," 9/31 
"The Outlook for Cereal Production in the Third 

World," 6/34 
"The Outlook for Farm Program Spending," 4/24 
"Policies for Boosting Third World Grain 

Imports," 9/28 
"'Quick PDC' Tax Ruling Revoked; Other Tax 

Problems Vex Fanners," 11/27 
"Soil Erosion: Dramatic in Places, But Not a 

Serious Productivity Threat," 4/28 
"Some International Experiences with 

Mandatory Supply Controls," 5/29 



January-Feb'vary 1968 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicator! 


s of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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5 i n in 
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Ill F Annual F 


Prlcea received ny farnars { 1377-100) 
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13B 
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Livestock » products 


143 


US 


151 


146 
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13S 


-- 
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Prices Paid by farmers. (1977-100) 
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.147 
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Commodities a services. Int., 
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Cash receipts It oil) 1/ 


130 
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-- 
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*~ 


Livestock (1 til ) 


73 


72 


78 


74 


73-75 
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Craps U ClU 


67 


56 


56 
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Retail coat 
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303 


305 


301 
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Fera value 
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Uh 
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336 


240 


~- 


-- 
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.__ 


Sprat d 


336 


33ft 


34 t 
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-- 
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30 


30 


30 


30 
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Retail prices (1967-100) 






















Food 


390 


332 


335 


333 


332 


336 


-- 
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St none 


31ft 


313 


319 


316 


317 


319 


-- 




-- 


'- 


A^ay-fron hona 


370 


373 


373 


379 


374 


382 


— 




-- 


-- 


Agricultural axporta {% till) 3/ 


ft. 9 


6.5 


6, a 


8.4 


37,9 


8.6 


7.3 




6,7 


32.0 


Agricultural Imports (* &M) 3/ 


55 


5.3 


4.6 


5.0 


30.6 


5.S 


5.0 




5 


20.5 


Production: * 






















fled meat (all tb> 


9,485 


9,236 


9,634 


10. 140 


38*487 


9,660 


9,595 


9. 


730 


38,730 


Poultry (ill lb) 


4.533 


4,932 


5. 193 


5.030 


19,686 


4,865 


5,300 


5. 


385 


20.675 


Eggs (fit dozi 


1,443 


1.436 


1,439 


1,485 


5.804 


1,450 


1.440 


1, 


415 


5.770 


MUk (oil lb) 


34.9 


37.3 


35.6 


34, 1 


142,1 


35.6 


37.6 




36.0 


144.0 


Con»u*pt Ion. par capita.: 






















Red »aat and poultry (lbs) 


53.4 


52.9 


54 3 


57.3 


316.9 


54 3 


55.1 




56,0 


331.9 


Corn beginning stack* (nil bu) 3/ 


10,304. 1 


8,248.2 


6.333 3 


4.863 


4,083.0 


-- 


— 




-- 


-- 


Com une (fit! bu| 3/ 


3.056.3 


I 9165 


1 .450.7 
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7.413.3 
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Prices: 4/ 






















Choice eteera-- Qmena (f/cwt) 


60.46 


68,60 


65,04 


64-65 


64-65 


63-66 


64-70 


62 


-68 


63-68 


Sarrone and glU«--7 nkta. jf/crit) 


41 11 


56. 1> 


58.97 


43-44 


51-S2 


41-45 


37-43 


37 


-43 


37-43 


Brollera--13-ctty (cte/lb> 


50,0 


4S.3 


48.7 


43-44 


47-46 


41-45 


41-47 


41 


-47 


40-46 


Eggs--NY Gr. * large (cts/doz) 


64.fi 


58.9 


63.5 


57-59 


61-63 


56-62 


55-61 


60 


-66 


59-65 


N1U--S11 at plant (l/ewt) 


12.60 


13,07 


12,33 


t3.B0- 


13.50- 


12,00- 


11.30' 




M.20- 


M.70- 










1330 


13.65 


12,60 


13.00 




12.00 


12,50 


Knaat—KanaaS City HRM U/ou) 


2.60 


3.94 


2.65 


-- 


— 


-- 


-- 




-- 


-- 


Corn- -Chicago (*/bu> 


1.56 


1.S3 


1.68 


-- 


— 


-- 


" 




— 


" 


Soyceana"ChiCago (Vbu) 


4,87 


5.37 


5.17 


— 


— 


-- 


-" 




-- 


— 


Cotton--*wg. apdt akt, (Cts/lb) 


5S 5 


64,7 


73, a 


*- 


-- 


-- 


— 




" 


- " 



Groae Cash income (1 bill 

Grosa Cain e*pen»ea (t fill) 

Nat ca»h Income (1 bill 

Net fara incoa* (t CM > 

Farn raal aatata veluee (1977-100) 5/ 



I960 



1981 



1982 



1983 



1964 



1985 



1986 



1387 F 



1988 F 



143,3 


146,0 


I50.fi 


150.4 


155.1 


156.9 


152,0 


155 


153-154 


109.1 


113.3 


112.5 


113.3 


116.3 


109,6 


100,1 


97 


98-100 


34.3 


33.8 


36.1 


37.1 


38.8 


47.9 


52,0 


57 


50-55 


16.1 


36,9 


33,5 


13,7 


33.0 


32.3 


37.5 


45 


40-45 


HS 


158 


157 


148 


146 


US 


112 


103 


-- 



1/ Ouartarly data aeesonslly adjusted at annual retee, 3/ Annual data based on Oct. -Sept, fiscal yeart ending with year indicated. 
3/ Dec-Fee, flrtt quarter; Mar. -Nay aacond quarter i Juna-Aug. third Quarter; 5apt.-Nov, fourth quarter t Sept, -Aug annual. Use includes 
axporta and donestIC disappearance. 4/ Sinpit averages. 5/ Aa of February 1. F • forecast. • ■ commercial Production. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.-U.S, Gross National Product & Related Data 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food a beverages 

Services 
Gross Private domestic 

Investment 

Fixed inveatment 

Change trt business Inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 

goods ft services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing a shoes 
rood a beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Changs 1n business Inventories 
Net exports of goods a ssrvicss 
Government purchases of 
goods a services 
GNP implicit price deflator 

% change 
Disposable personal Income (l&il) 
Disposable per. Income { 1963 Sbll) 
Per captta disposable per. Income (?) 
Per capita dls. per, Income (1382 S) 
U.S. popuistlon, totsl . Incl. military 
abroad (m>l ) 
Civilian population (mil) 



Industrial production ( 1977- tOO^ 
Leading economic indicators 

(1967-100) 
Civilian employment (mil. persons} 
Civilian unemployment rata {%) 
Personal income 
(t bll annual rate) 
MOnev stock-M3 (dally avg) (SbH) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury 0111 rate (%) 
Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Housing starts (tnou) 2/ 
Auto sales at retail, total (mil) 
Business Inventory/sales ratio 
Sales of all retail stores it bll) 
Nondurable goods stores (S bll) 
Food stores U oil > 
Eating ft dr1r*lnQ places (S bll) 
Apparel ft accessory stores (S oil) 



Annuel 



1986 



1987 



19S4 



1985 



1986 



111 



IV 



II 



III R 



% billion (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3.772.2 4.010,3 4,235.0 4,265.9 4.288. 1 4.377.7 4.44$. 1 4.520.5 



430.5 


2. 529. 4 


2,799.8 


2.837.1 


2.858.6 


2.833.8 


2,943.7 


3.006.7 


335.5 


368 7 


402.4 


427.6 


419.8 


396, f 


409.0 


434.8 


867.3 


913. 1 


939.4 


940.0 


946.3 


969.9 


882 1 


9872 


146.7 


157.2 


167.5 


169.8 


1G9 6 


174,0 


175,8 


178.8 


448. 5 


472.8 


497. a 


489.6 


507.5 


514.8 


515.0 


5*4.7 


227.6 


1.347.5 


1,458.0 


1.468.5 


1,492.4 


1,527.7 


1.552.6 


1.584.7 


664.8 


641.6 


671.0 


660,8 


660.2 


6999 


702 6 


707.4 


597,1 


631.6 


655.2 


657,3 


666.6 


648.2 


662 1 


664,9 


67. T 


10.0 


15.7 


3,5 


-6.4 


51.6 


40.3 


22.5 


-58.9 


-79.2 


-105 5 


-110,5 


-116.9 


-112.3 


-118.4 


-119.8 



735.9 818.6 869.7 878 5 886.3 
1982 S billion (Quarterly data seasonally 
3,501.4 3,607 5 3,713.3 3.718.0 3.731,5 



896.2 917.1 926.1 
adjusted at annual rates) 

3,772,2 3.795.3 3.833.4 



2,249.3 

323. 1 
825.9 
142.2 
422.8 
t. 100.3 
658.4 
536, t 
62,3 
-84.0 

677.7 

3,7 
2,668.6 

2,469.8 
11,257 
10,419 

237. 1 

234.9 



2.352.6 



352.7 
B49.5 
147.9 
436,5 

. 150 

636 

628 

7 

-108 



2,450.5 
383,5 
877,2 
1580 
444 

1. 189 

654 

640 

13 

-145 



726.9 

3.2 

2,841. 1 
2,542.2 
11.872 

10*622 

239.3 
237.0 

Annual 



754. fl 

2.6 

3.022.1 
2,645.1 

12,508 

10,947 



341 
339 



3.477.5 
405.5 
879.8 
160.4 
443.2 

1. 192 2 

645.0 

638.8 

6.1 

-161.6 

757.2 

3,6 

3,038.2 
2.653.2 

12.560 

10.968 

241.9 
239 6 

1986 



2.480.5 



399 
880 

158 
444 

1.201 

631 

645, 

-M, 

-151, 



771,8 

.7 
3.061.6 
2,656 7 
12.626 

10.956 

242.5 

240,2 



2,475 9 
375.9 
883,2 
160.4 
4475 

1.216.9 

671,8 

624.2 

47.6 

-135.2 

7596 

4,2 

3. 125.9 
2.674.6 

12.865 

11.008 

243.0 
240.7 



2.487,5 2.517.2 



385.4 
879,0 
157,3 
44 1.6 

1.223. 1 

673.7 

634.7 

39.0 

-132.7 



405 
876 
161 
437 
1.235 
682 
658 
24 



7667 

3,5 
3. 130.6 
2.645.5 

12.858 

10.865 

243 5 

241.3 



-134.9 

769. 1 

2. S 
3, 191. 1 
2,671.6 

13,073 

10.945 

244. 1 
241,8 



1987 



1984 



121.4 



1985 



123.8 



1986 



Oct 



July 



Aug 



Monthly data sessonally adjusted 
125. 1 125.3 130.6 131.0 



Sept 



130.9 



Oct P 



131.7 





165.3 


168,6 




178.3 




181.2 




191.6 




193.7 


1927 


192.4 




105.0 


1072 




1096 




110,2 




112.7 




113. 1 


112.8 


113.2 




7.5 


7,2 




7.0 




6,9 




6,0 




e.o 


5.9 


6.0 


3 


, 108,7 


3.327.0 


3 


,534.3 


3 


,577.5 


3 


.736.8 


3 


.756. 1 


3,777.3 3.840.5 


2, 


,373.7 


2,566.5 


2 


,799,8 


2, 


.761,4 


2 


.848.0 


2 


,863,4 


2,876.9 2.893.9 




8,58 


7,48 




5.98 




5. 18 




5.78 




6.00 


6 32 


6.40 




12,71 


11.37 




9.02 




8,86 




9 42 




9.67 


10. 18 


10.52 


1 


,750 


1.742 


1 


,805 


1 


,657 


1 


.598 


1 


585 


1.648 


1.513 




10.4 


110 




11.4 




10.3 




10 5 




13.4 


117 


9 3 




1.48 


1,50 




1.54 




1.53 




1.50 




1,48 


1 48 


-- 




107.5 


115.0 




121.2 




122,3 




127.1 




128.9 


127.6 P 


127.4 




68,5 


71. B 




73.8 




74.3 




77.3 




77.7 


77.4 P 


77,8 




22 6 


23.7 




24.6 




25.0 




25.3 




25.5 


254 P 


25,4 




10,4 


11. 1 




12. 1 




12.4 




12.7 




12.6 


12,6 P 


12.6 




5,6 


6.2 




6,7 




6.9 




7.2 




7.2 


7.2 P 


7,2 



1/ Annual data as of December of the year ltsted. 2/ Private, including farm. P ■ prsliminary. 
Information contact: James Mai ley (202) 786-1283. 
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Table 3,-Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



Total foreign 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Developed less U.S. 

fteal GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Centrally planned 

peal GNP 

Export earnings 
Latin America 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Africa ft Middle East 

Peal GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
Asia 

Real GNP 

CPI 

Export earnings 
P ■ pral Imlnary . F 

Information contact! Timothy Batter (303) 786-1633. 

Farm Prices 



Average 
1970-74 


Average 
1975-79 


1980 


19flt 


1982 

Anru 


1983 


1984 


19BS 


1986 


19B7 F 


1988 F 




lal percent chan 


ge 








5.5 

10,1 
27.5 


3.7 
14.0 
14.6 


3,6 
16.7 
33.2 


1.6 
15. e 
-3 + ? 


1.7 
14.4 
-7.0 


3.0 
18.7 
-3,4 


3.3 

31.3 

5.5 


3,0 
21,0 

1.7 


3.T 
11.7 

13.0 


3,6 
33.3 
13.8 


3,4 
23. B 

8.9 


4. a 

33.9 


3.1 
9.4 
14, g 


3.3 
tO. 9 
17.0 


1,3 

9.6 

-3,3 


1,1 
8.1 

-4.3 


1,9 
6.1 

-0,5 


3.4 
5 1 
6.6 


3,3 
4.7 
4.9 


3,4 

3.9 

19.3 


3,3 

2.5 

13,4 


i.9 

3,8 
8.3 


5.1 

19.4 


3 + 5 
16.1 


1.5 
16.5 


31 
3.4 


3,7 
6.0 


3.4 
8.3 


3.7 
1.5 


3.9 
-5,1 


3,9 
7.3 


3,9 
7,3 


3.6 

a.i 


7.4 
23.5 
38.1 


5.1 
53.7 
12.8 


5.3 
6f .3 
30 1 


0.7 
£4,9 

5,3 


-0,5 

73.6 

-10,0 


-2.7 

126.3 
-0.9 


3.3 
174,3 

7.0 


3,6 
179.3 
-6.0 


3.7 

90,9 

-15.3 


1,8 

306.7 
2.B 


2.3 

300.6 

10,8 


8.9 

8.7 

49. E 


6,4 
164 
43.3 


1.3 
33.1 
37.9 


0.0 
19,7 
-9.3 


1.4 

13.0 

-19.7 


0.1 

19,0 
-16.1 


t.1 

5.9 

-• 


0.1 

5 3 

-10.7 


-1.3 

8.3 

-18. i 


0,3 

8.5 
41.3 


NA 
10.0 
10.4 


60 
13.0 
30.1 


6 8 

B.4 
19.4 


63 
16,4 
37.3 


6.G 

14,1 

5.0 


3.6 

7.3 

-0 6 


6,6 
7.7 

3.5 


5.4 

a, 5 

13.3 


40 

5.4 

-1.6 


5 3 
4 9 
7,1 


5.5 

5.6 

31.9 


4.4 

6^.3 
11.1 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S, Average 





Annual 




1986 








.1987 






















1384 


T985 


1986 


Nov 


June 
1977-100 


juiy 


Aug 


SePt 


Oct R 


Nov P 


14? 


138 


123 


134 


131 


128 


137 


129 


127 


131 


139' 


130 


106 


103 


111 


106 


1031 


105 


106 


119 


144 


133 


■09 


97 


97 


93 


94 


102 


107 


107 


145 


122 


98 


79 


90 


£6 


83 


83 


86 


BB 


148 


122 


96 


76 


87 


83 


7fl 


78 


81 


B4 


109 


93 


9T 


89 


118 


118 


108 


107 


106 


tCT 


153 


153 


138 


131 


130 


127 


137 


136 


137 


136 


109 


84 


77 


76 


HO 


79 


BO 


79 


79 


83 


303 


191 


167 


191 


199 


167 


176 


163 


196 


335 


210 


192 


175 


302 


713 


177 


taa 


196 


311 


25B 


135 


127 


129 


143 


129 


U4 


137 


132 


138 


308 


133 


122 


133 


137 


130 


132 


123 


196 


120 


375 


157 


124 


114 


119 


173 


162 


124 


99 


96 


93 


146 


136 


138 


148 


150 


149 


151 


152 


147 


141 


151 


143 


145 


ISO 


173 


170 


171 


171 


165 


157 


139 


131 


139 


138 


133 


124 


127 


131 


133 


134 


135 


119 


128 


136 


104 


$05 


110 


112 


99 


105 


165 


153 


159 


_, 


__ 


164 


fc _ 


._ 


166 


** 


155 


151 


145 


-- 


— 


149 


— 


— 


151 


-- 


135 


116 


108 


— 


~- 


105 


-- 


— 


105 


— 


154 


154 


153 


-- 


-- 


183 


-- 


*- 


190 


jr-^ 


151 


153 


148 


— 


s- 


149 


— 


— 


149 


-- 


Tj3 


T35 


134 


-- 


■- — 


117 


— 


-- 


131 


— 


128 


J3s 


177 


-- 


— 


123 


-- 


-- 


123 


— 


301 


201 


163 


— 


-- 


170 


-- 


— 


173 


— 


147 


14B 


144 


— 


— 


145 


-- 


-- 


144 


*- 


183 


193 


198 


— 


1-- 


317 


— 


-- 


213 


-- 


IB 1 


178 


174 


-- 


— 


174 


-- 


-- 


176 


-r 


100 


183 


1B4 


-- 


-- 


186 


— 


— 


189 


-- 


138 


136 


13* 


-- 


- + - 


(36 


*- 


-- 


13B 


"- 


153 


ISO 


150 


-- 


« 


14S 


-- 


-- 


1-18 


"- 


357 


738 


313 


— 


-- 


707 


-- 


-- 


307 


-" 


132 


133 


134 


-- 


*- 


136 


— 


-- 


136 





I5t 


154 


160 


-- 


-- 


174 


-- 


-- 


17J 





162 


157 


151 


-- 


*- 


154 


-- 


— 


156 





S£ 


79 


77 


78 


81 


78 


77 


79 


77 


79 


650 


565 


560 


567 


597 


593 


5*3 


5S9 


531 


GOO 


133 


1, 120 


1,097 


— 


— 


1.129 


-- 


-- 


1. Ml 


-- 


57 


53 


51 


— 


-- 


53 


-- 


-- 


51 


— 



Prices received 
All farm prooucts 
All crops 
FOM grains 
feed gra*nS 4 nay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

0ll-D*»r1og crops 
Fruit, all 

fraan nertet 1/ 
Co*wMrcla1 ve&etaOtas 

Frasn market 
Poiatoes a dry Deans 
Llvesioc* • prOAjcis 
Heat animals 
Oairy Products 
Poultry A egga 
Prices paid 
Commodities ft services, 

Interest. ta*es. 8 yage rates 
Production Items 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 

FerlUlzer 

Agricultural cnemlcaia 
fuels A energy 
Fane I aotor supplies 
Autos I trucus 

Tractors 8 sail -propelled macmnery 
Other **cnin*ry 
Building • fencing 
Fare services • cam rent 
Interest payeole p *r acr* on far* real estate debt 
Taxes payacie per acre on fare real estate 
wage rate* (seasonally adjusted! 
Production Mens* Interest, i*pbs* • wage rates 

Ratio, pricea received to oncea paid 7/ 
Prices received ( 1910- 14-100) 
Prices paid. etc. (parity Index) (<910-H»i00) 
Parity ralio i UMO-14-100) 3/ 

1/ Fresn market for ncndtrus: fresn market end Processing for cltrue. 3/ fietlo of *nrie* of Prices received for a\\ fern products to 
index of prices paid for companies and services, interest* tares, and va^e rates. Ratio derived usirg the most recent prices paid 
index. Prtcll paid data will ce puoi lined In January* April. July, and October . P ■ pre 1 lei nary R * revised. 

information contaci: national Agricultural Statistics Service 1303) 4475446. 
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Table 5. — Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



Annual " 



Crops 
All wheat <S/bu) 
Rice, rough (S/cwt) 
Corn (*/bu) 
Sorgnum U/c*t ) 
All hay, baled ((/ton) 
Soybeans fS/bu) 
Cotton. upland fcts/lb) 
Potatoes (*/cwt > 
Lettuce (|/cwt) 
Tomatoes (t/cut ) 
Onions (s/cwt) 
Dry edible beans (*/cwt) 
Apples for fresh use (cts/lb) 
Pears far fresh uss ((/ton) 
Oranges. aM uses (J/bOx) 1/ 
Grapefruit, all uses (l/box) 1/ 

L IvestoCk 

Beef cattle <S/cwt) 

Calces U/cwt) 

Hogs U/cwt) 

Lambs fl/cwt) 

All fnflk. sold to plants (t/cwt) 

Milk, nanuf . grade tf/cut) 
Broilsrs (cts/lb) 
Eggs (cts/doz) 2/ 
Turkeys (cts/lb) 
Wool <cts/lb) 3/ 



1984 



3 46 
B 32 



3.05 



1995 



3.20 
7,85 
2,49 



19B6 



J, 71 
5.04 
1.96 



19S6 



NOV 



2.43 

3,9f 
1,47 



1987 



June 



2.45 
3 68 
1.69 



July 



2 31 
3,65 
1.60 



Aug 



2,36 
3.74 
1.47 



Sept Oct R NOV P 



2.54 
4. 28 



1.49 



262 

5 68 
1.56 



2 59 
5 95 
1,63 



4.60 


3,97 


3.11 


2.39 


2. BO 


2.63 


2,52 


2.43 


2.48 


2.64 


75.38 


69.93 


61. BO 


56.00 


63.20 


6160 


61 .BO 


65, 10 


65. 10 


62. tO 


7.02 


5.42 


5,00 


4.64 


5.36 


5.25 


5.02 


4,99 


5,04 


5 27 


65.6 


56, 1 


54.7 


52.6 


71.5 


71,7 


65.3 


64.9 


64 1 


65,0 


5.69 


3.92 


4.94 


4.64 


7.43 


6.89 


5. 10 


3.91 


3.82 


3 70 


11.00 


10.90 


11,90 


12.00 


8.71 


16,90 


18.00 


16.30 


13.30 


37.30 


25,60 


24. 10 


25. 10 


36.20 


26.00 


20.80 


16 50 


21.20 


26.80 


49,30 


11,70 


9.97 


9.80 


10,60 


17.00 


14.30 


9 79 


10.30 


9.77 


10.00 


18.70 


17.60 


19.00 


20.00 


17,60 


17.60 


16. 10 


15,40 


14.60 


14 30 


15.5 


17 3 


NA 


18,5 


25,7 


25,3 


15.5 


18.0 


14.3 


12.5 


300,00 


349.00 


393.00 


363,00 


630.00 


295.00 


234.00 


239.00 


19600 


211.00 


5.95 


7.41 


4. 16 


4.84 


6,2? 


4.58 


6.18 


6.01 


7.36 


10,23 


2 68 


4,01 


4.21 


6 46 


s.oa 


4,50 


5.95 


5.52 


5.07 


6 81 


57.56 


53.96 


52. B4 


54,60 


62.50 


61, 10 


S1.&0 


63.70 


62.90 


62.30 


60.23 


62.40 


60.89 


62.20 


78.80 


80,30 


82.30 


85.90 


81. tO 


81.30 


47.61 


43 BB 


50.10 


52,80 


60.30 


59.60 


58.60 


54.30 


48,90 


40 BO 


60,33 


68.07 


eg. io 


69.30 


83.50 


78 70 


76. 10 


76.80 


71 .90 


72 30 


13.46 


12.75 


12.50 


13.40 


11.90 


12 00 


12.30 


12,70 


12,90 


13.00 


12 49 


11.72 


11.46 


12 40 


10,90 


10.90 


11.20 


11.60 


11.80 


11 .90 


33 7 


30.1 


34,5 


34.9 


27.6 


28. 1 


31 .6 


28 5 


25.2 


26,4 


70.3 


57.4 


60,3 


66.7 


50,9 


51.4 


50.6 


59.7 


51.3 


95.2 


46.6 


47.2 


44,4 


51,5 


34,5 


33. 1 


31.4 


30.8 


29,9 


33.7 


79.5 


63.3 


66 B 


64,0 


94,9 


86,6 


94,2 


88.2 


87,2 


8G 5 



1/ Equivalent on-tree returns, 2/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at 
retail, 3/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. -Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry 
edible beans, apples, oranges, and grapefruit, which are crop years. P ■ preliminary. R ■ revised, NA * not available. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446. 
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Table 6.— Consumer Pric< 


J Index for All Urban Con 

Annual 1986 
1986 Oct 


sumers, 


U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adj 

1987 1/ 


usted) 
















Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 














1967*100 










Consumer price Index, all Items 


328 4 


330.5 


335.9 


337,7 


33B,7 


340. 1 


340.8 


342.7 


344.4 


345,3 


Consumer price index, leas 


food 


328 6 


330.2 


335,4 


337.3 


33B.3 


339,6 


340.5 


342.7 


344.6 


345 


All fooa 




319.7 


323.7 


330.0 


331,0 


332.5 


334.1 


333.6 


333. a 


334.9 


335.3 


Food away from hOme 




360, 1 


364,0 


370.9 


371.5 


372.3 


373.8 


374.9 


375 9 


377,4 


378 4 


Food at home 




305,3 


309.5 


315.8 


316.9 


318,8 


320,4 


319. 1 


319.0 


319.8 


319.9 


Heats 2/ 




273.9 


283.9 


286 4 


2B6 9 


291.8 


297.1 


289.1 


301.0 


300,7 


300.2 


Beef A veal 




271.4 


273.8 


282 7 


285.8 


292.6 


297.6 


297 7 


296.2 


295 1 


296.3 


Pork 




273.8 


29B.0 


287.2 


284.4 


289,4 


297.7 


305.8 


308.3 


309.4 


304.0 


Poultry 




232.7 


247.8 


234.1 


231.1 


230 5 


228 3 


226. 1 


230.0 


229. t 


227.8 


Fiah 




443.2 


451.6 


487.4 


488.7 


486. G 


484.2 


489.7 


493.7 


498.3 


496.0 


Eggs 




186.3 


186,2 


180.0 


174, G 


169.5 


161,2 


168.2 


164.4 


187.0 


175. 1 


Dairy products 3/ 




258,4 


260,0 


263.7 


263.2 


264.3 


263,7 


263.2 


264.2 


266.0 


267 2 


Fats A oils 4/ 




287.8 


284 6 


294,6 


291,8 


293.3 


291,4 


292.9 


292.6 


291.2 


290.1 


Fresh fruit 




369.3 


375. 1 


403.9 


417,8 


431.8 


437,5 


4167 


410.2 


409.8 


422.4 


Processed Fruit 5/ 




163.3 


162.0 


167,5 


16g,4 


170,5 


171.0 


170,2 


171,8 


172.3 


171 3 


frean vegetablss 




330.3 


328.8 


364.7 


379.4 


379.0 


396.3 


371 .0 


351.3 


35 1. 5 


345 


Potatoes 




307,3 


323.4 


355.3 


371.4 


406.1 


436. 1 


444 6 


407.7 


353.3 


325.6 


Processed vegetables 5/ 




147.4 


146,2 


152, 1 


150,6 


151,2 


151.9 


152.3 


152.7 


152,3 


152.0 


Cereals & bakery Products 


5/' 


325.8 


328.4 


333.2 


335,6 


336,5 


337,0 


338,4 


338,8 


338.9 


339,5 


Sugar h sweets 




411,1 


413.4 


417 2 


417.4 


417,7 


419,3 


418.8 


419,6 


420.6 


420.9 


Bsveragss. nonalcoholic 




478.2 


477.5 


475.4 


469.8 


467.9 


462.6 


458.5 


458.8 


458.4 


462.3 


Apparsl cor»moo1ties less footwear 


188.8 


194.6 


196 1 


199.8 


198. 5 


194.7 


190.7 


195.3 


203.7 


207.7 


Footwear 




211,2 


215.1 


216.5 


219.2 


220.8 


218.8 


214.3 


215,9 


2*9. 1 


222.4 


Tobacco fr Smoking products 




351.0 


357.2 


369.6 


370.4 


370.9 


372.7 


379.9 


380. B 


382.4 


383.7 


Beverages, alcohol 1c 




239.7 


240,6 


243.6 


244 3 


245,0 


245.9 


246.7 


247.3 


247.8 


248.4 



1/ Beginning January 1987 tne CPls are calculated using 1982-84 expenditure patterns and updated population weights, 
old series were based on 1972-73 expenditure patterns. 2/ 8eef h weal. lamb. pork, and processed rteat, 3/ Includes 
butter. 4/ Excludes butter. 5/ December 1977*100. 

Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202) 786-1870. 
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Table 7,— Producer Price Indexes. U.S. Average {Not Seasonally Adjusted) 





Annual 




1986 
Oct 


May 


June R 


t987 
July Aug 


Sept 




19B4 


13B5 


19B6 


act 










1967* 


too 










291.1 


293.7 


289.7 


290.7 


295.8 


296.2 


297.8 


297,2 


296.7 


29B.2 


273.3 


271.2 


27B. 1 


2B3.6 


286,6 


286.7 


287.6 


283.6 


286.0 


284.1 


253.0 


256.1 


262.1 


2B1.6 


256.7 


266.0 


256.1 


247,8 


24B.9 


2E7.4 


276.3 


245. 1 


24 1.1 


249.6 


252,2 


270.5 


282.2 


232 4 


245.0 


226.0 


386.6 


363.5 


377.4 


383. B 


385.3 


384.0 


390.6 


390 5 


390.0 


3B7.6 


312.4 


323.1 


315,1 


310,9 


325.3 


330.3 


330.2 


328.0 


329 8 


329.9 


351.0 


362.3 


314.8 


316.3 


344.7 


344.2 


343.2 


340.7 


344.6 


344,6 


219. 1 


205.9 


204.0 


204.3 


193,8 


197.8 


209,2 


158.2 


201.6 


184.0 


252, 6 


246.9 


245.1 


243.2 


250.4 


256.5 


247.5 


249. 1 


252.5 


247.6 


291.0 


298.4 


298.5 


297.9 


301.0 


300.7 


300.4 


300. 1 


300.7 


300. 1 


397.7 


304.3 


312.6 


353.3 


413. 1 


397.4 


39B.B 


367.2 


332.2 


320.7 


210, B 


171.0 


177,9 


173.5 


150 9 


143.2 


152.4 


142.4 


t79.9 


144.9 


299 1 


313.7 


321.3 


323.0 


323.2 


324 6 


326.4 


327 6 


328.5 


330 9 


236.6 


227.9 


235.2 


246.4 


265 3 


266.7 


269.3 


257.4 


263.7 


253.5 


237.* 


221.3 


216.0 


221.0 


25t.2 


249.4 


246.2 


233.5 


236.5 


232,3 


226.5 


223.8 


250.9 


272. 1 


280.0 


286.4 


298.1 


281.5 


298. 1 


271.8 


206.0 


197.3 


207, B 


232 9 


191.7 


1B3.2 


181 4 


185.6 


180.4 


174, 1 


476.0 


4B4.2 


530.4 


533.6 


597.3 


575.6 


599.7 


578,3 


5B4,0 


660.3 


251.7 


249.4 


248.8 


251.8 


251. t 


251.6 


252,4 


253.8 


255, B 


254.3 


294.3 


296.3 


2B7.9 


2B7.0 


297.4 


300.5 


297.0 


296.8 


299.0 


296.8 


3t1 6 


290.6 


242.4 


234.0 


243,3 


242.7 


243.7 


240.9 


244.2 


247.4 


294. 1 


297.3 


2B3.5 


2B1.0 


288,6 


289.5 


292,0 


292.9 


291 ,1 


293 5 


209 8 


213.0 


217 8 


21B.7 


219.5 


219. 1 


217.7 


219. 1 


216.6 


217.9 


340.2 


343,6 


349.7 


351.3 


358.0 


358.0 


355.3 


357. 1 


356.2 


359.6 


201.3 


204. 1 


206.5 


207.0 


209.4 


210.2 


211.0 


211.6 


212.5 


212.8 


251.7 


256.7 


261, B 


263.5 


266.7 


263.3 


2G8.5 


270.3 


271.9 


271,8 


398,4 


428. 1 


460.4 


469.3 


487.4 


487,5 


509.3 


509.2 


509. 1 


509. 1 


320,0 


316.7 


307.6 


304. B 


313.1 


315.2 


317.1 


318.2 


318.9 


3200 


271. 1 


258,8 


251.0 


253.3 


261.9 


260.8 


262,0 


25B.5 


261.9 


259.4 


185.2 


183.0 


173.4 


164.6 


177.1 


170 9 


167.2 


166 9 


171. 1 


173,4 


173,5 


165.6 


166.4 


16B.3 


171.2 


172.1 


172.7 


172,1 


172.6 


172.7 


262 2 


219,6 


135.8 


121. 3 


144.9 


134.1 


131.5 


126.9 


127.7 


137.9 


330 B 


30€. 1 


280.3 


277.2 


302.9 


303.7 


307,8 


307.7 


305.4 


304.3 


259,5 


235.0 


231 


235.0 


251.7 


247.0 


243.1 


240.1 


238, B 


237.7 


278, t 


260.5 


261.2 


275. 1 


265. 1 


279,9 


2B2.0 


249 5 


257.3 


255.0 


239,7 


202. B 


167.2 


134.9 


166 6 


156.0 


145.0 


133.6 


146 5 


153.5 


251.8 


229.9 


236.1 


245. 1 


282 5 


283. 1 


274.4 


273. 1 


2G6, 3 


262.7 


240.6 


226.2 


248.8 


314.0 


216 4 


180.7 


196,3 


213.4 


192.5 


169 8 


228.4 


197.8 


179.3 


150 B 


220.6 


235,6 


243.7 


250.5 


240.5 


221.0 


278,3 


264.6 


256.9 


266.6 


252 5 


249.0 


253,5 


257,3 


251, 1 


263.2 


253.3 


202.7 


196.2 


183.6 


223 5 


226. E 


221.0 


213.0 


207,4 


208.5 


274.6 


274. t 


243.0 


229. 1 


229 1 


229. 1 


229, 1 


223 B 


239.6 


241.4 


312 


291.3 


292 2 


297 


308. 1 


309.0 


3108 


309.5 


30B.9 


307.9 


310,3 


308.7 


299 8 


298 3 


307,1 


308.2 


310,2 


310.5 


310.4 


311.4 


322.6 


323.8 


312. 1 


309.3 


318,3 


3199 


322.6 


323.8 


323.3 


324.9 


269 2 


264.5 


268.4 


274.0 


277.4 


277.3 


278.5 


273.8 


276. B 


275.0 


262.4 


250.5 


252.0 


255.4 


263.7 


262 6 


261,8 


25B,6 


260.0 


25B.7 


255.8 


230.5 


224.7 


225.4 


242.0 


239.3 


236.3 


231. 1 


232. 1 


229.0 


265.0 


260.4 


265.1 


26B.2 


274.3 


274.0 


274.4 


272. 1 


273,7 


273 4 


270.5 


279.9 


281.8 


280.7 


284.3 


2B3.9 


283.7 


284.7 


287,0 


290.6 


301.2 


291.0 


295 7 


2SB.7 


304.2 


304.5 


307.4 


307.3 


306.6 


306.2 


273 1 


276.6 


294.3 


293. 1 


290.8 


290.3 


288.1 


299.2 


285.8 


2BB.3 



Flnisnea goods 1/ 
Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 

Dried fruit 

Canned fruit S juice 

Frozen fruit * juice 

Fresh veg. e*ci . Potatoes 

Canned veg. and juices 

Frozen vegetaoles 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef * veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits * vegetables 

Shortening ft cooking oils 
Consumer finished floods less foods 

Beverages* alcohol ic 

Soft drinks 

APParel 

Footwear 

Tobacco products 
Intermediate materials 2/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 

Crude vegetable oils 
Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs S feedstuffs 

Fruits a vegetables 5/ 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, 1 We 

Fibers, plant 4 animal 

Fluid mik 

Oilseeds 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, raw cane 

AT l commodities 

Industrial commodities 
All fOOdS 6/ 

Farm Products & 
Processed roods * feeds 
Farm products 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal ft bakery products 
Sugar * confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types and sizes of refined sugar. (Dec. 1977-100). 4/ Products entering market for the first time which 
have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, Intermediate, and processed foods 
(excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). (1877-10O). B * revised. 

Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics <202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8. — Farm -Retail Price Spreads 



May 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Market ton 5k* t 1/ 

Rot ii 11 cast (1967-100) 

Fern v«1u* (1967-100) 

Fern-retell spread (1967*100) 

Fern velue/rateil cost (XI 
west Product! 

Ratal! coat J196T-10O) 

Fara value ( 1967-100) 

Fern-retail spread (067-100) 

Fam valua/reteil coat (X) 
Dairy Producta 

Hatell coat 11967-tQO) 

Fara value ( 1967-100) 

fere-ratal 1 Spread ( 1967-100) 

Fam value/retail coat {*) 
Poultry 

Haled coat 11967-100) 

Fam value (1967-100) 

Farm-ratal! spread (l967-lOO) 

FerSJ valua/reteil cost {%) 
Egga 

Retail coat ( 19GT- 100) 

Farm value ( *967-rOO) 

Fern-retell spread (1967-100) 

Fare value/retell coat (X) 
Cereal a Pekory producta 

Bttsil co*t (1967*100) 

Fere value (1967-100) 

firvrtttM spread (1967-100) 

Fare velue/reteil coat {%) 
freth fruita 

Retell cost (l9S7-lOO) 

Far* value {1967-100} 

Farm-retell sPread ( 1967-lQO) 

Fern velue/reteil cost (X) 
Fresh wegetablaa 

Ratell costs 1 i967-lOO) 

Farm value 1 1967-100) 

Fam-retell spread < 1967-100) 

Fam velue/reteil cost (X) 
Processed Fruits « vegetables 

RetaM coat (1967*100) 

fere value ( WT-tOO) 

Fare-ratell *p r aed (1967-100) 

Fere v*luaj/retel I costs it) 
Fatv * Pile 

ftetatl coat (1967-100) 

Far* value f 1967-100) 

Farm-retell spread (1967-1Q0) 

Farm value/retail coat (X) 



266.7 


279.3 


282. & 


288,7 


293 3 


302,7 


305.7 


305.2 


305.0 


305 B 


305.7 


242.3 


255.4 


237.2 


234. 1 


244.7 


246,6 


247.6 


247.9 


243.4 


243.2 


235 4 


244.3 


293.3 


309.3 


320.9 


321.9 


335 5 


338,6 


3399 


34 l .3 


342.6 


347.0 


33.4 


33.9 


31. 1 


30,0 


30.9 


30.2 


30.7 


30 1 


29,5 


29.4 


28.5 


267.2 


26a, i 


2G5.5 


273.9 


283.9 


291.5 


297.7 


299.8 


3Qf .0 


300.7 


300.2 


235. a 


24 1.5 


22 K a 


239.1 


240 9 


2G0.5 


2701 


268 6 


257.6 


255.4 


248.2 


304.0 


299, ( 


316.6 


32G.2 


334.2 


327.8 


330,1 


336,3 


35 IB 


353 7 


36 I. 1 


47.6 


4B.6 


45.1 


45. f 


458 


48,2 


48.9 


48.3 


46.2 


45.8 


44.6 


250,0 


253.2 


258.0 


359.4 


260 


263.7 


263,3 


263.7 


264 2 


266.0 


267 2 


262. 1 


258.8 


248.2 


241.5 


250.4 


238.0 


237.1 


238.9 


244. t 


244.8 


246,5 


239,3 


248.3 


266.5 


273.3 


269.5 


286.3 


286.1 


284.6 


281.9 


294.5 


295.4 


49,0 


47.8 


45.0 


43.7 


45,0 


42,2 


42. 1 


42.4 


43,3 


43.1 


43. 1 


197,5 


218.5 


216.4 


232.7 


247,8 


230,4 


32a. 6 


326. 1 


230.0 


229.1 


237 8 


213.0 


249.9 


234.9 


255.4 


3004 


2*6.0 


201.9 


202.6 


219.9 


201.7 


182,0 


182.4 


IBB, 1 


198.4 


210.9 


196,9 


244.3 


254.4 


248 8 


239.9 


255.7 


272 1 


S3. 1 


56.3 


53.4 


54.0 


59.6 


46.1 


43,4 


44. * 


47.0 


43.3 


39.3 


187,1 


209.0 


174.3 


186.3 


T8t. 2 


169,9 


161.5 


169.2 


164.4 


167.0 


175 : 


206. 1 


230.3 


178.9 


192,7 


179.9 


143.7 


147.5 


149,9 


146,5 


IBS. 7 


149.2 


159,5 


178. 2 


167,6 


177.1 


195.3 


207. a 


181.7 


194.6 


190.3 


191 9 


213.9 


GS. 1 


G5 1 


60.7 


61. r 


57.* 


50. 


54,0 


52.7 


52.6 


58. 1 


50.0 


292, 5 


305 3 


317,0 


325.8 


328,4 


335,6 


336,3 


338.4 


339.9 


338.9 


239.5 


1B6.6 


192.0 


173,9 


142,3 


124,9 


133 a 


129.0 


123.3 


124.0 


130.8 


133 4 


314, Q 


328 7 


346. 2 


363,7 


370 5 


377,4 


379,4 


382,9 


393 3 


392.0 


382,6 


ILI 


10. a 


9 5 


7.5 


6.5 


G.a 


6.5 


6.3 


6.3 


6.6 


6.6 


303.6 


345,3 


383.5 


390,1 


398.2 


464.4 


476.3 


459,9 


452.0 


451 2 


466 9 


220 G 


315.1 


3027 


285.3 


303. t 


297.8 


312. 1 


269.5 


242.4 


273.0 


293.4 


340. a 


359.9 


419. B 


437.1 


440.9 


539.2 


549.9 


536.4 


546.1 


531 2 


544.8 


72,5 


28.3 


24.4 


22.7 


23.6 


19.9 


203 


19,5 


16 6 


IB. a 


19.5 


299,3 


331,0 


317.5 


330,3 


329,8 


376.0 


395.4 


371.0 


351 .3 


351.5 


345 


267 4 


299.7 


256. 7 


249.1 


273 3 


293.4 


314,7 


319,0 


317.6 


291 3 


237.5 


314.3 


347,4 


346 1 


365,0 


354.9 


414 a 


433.3 


395.9 


367, I 


379.8 


395 6 


2fl. 6 


29.8 


25.9 


24*0 


26 6 


25.0 


25.4 


27,4 


29.9 


26 5 


22.0 


2sa.a 


306.1 


314. 1 


309.1 


306.6 


319.0 


320.3 


321,0 


323 


323.2 


322 


300.5 


343,5 


37B.5 


326,3 


332,5 


369,9 


356,5 


343.2 


340.0 


343f2 


337.6 


286.2 


297, B 


299.9 


305.3 


300.3 


307.7 


312.2 


3t6_1 


319, 2 


318.8 


318.5 


19 9 


30.3 


3*8 


19.1 


19.6 


310 


20.2 


19.4 


19. t 


l9_2 


19 


263. 1 


299.0 


294,4 


297.9 


284. € 


292,9 


291.8 


292.9 


292.6 


291.2 


290 1 


2*1.0 


324,9 


271.3 


199 1 


186.2 


(96,3 


189 5 


189.7 


189.7 


166.3 


194,5 


267. a 


273.8 


303.3 


321.9 


322.9 


329,1 


331.6 


332.6 


332.2 


331.5 


326 9 


2G.S 


3t.3 


25.6 


19.4 


18.2 


18, B 


17.9 


19 


1H 


17.8 


19.6 




annual 




1986 








1987 







1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



Oct 



«*y 



July 



eug 



SsPt 



act 



339.1 


239.6 


332,6 


230.7 


231.2 


343.4 


249.4 


248,2 


2454 


245.5 


245 7 


149.4 


147.6 


135,2 


133.1 


137,1 


159.9 


197.6 


148.8 


142.6 


144.9 


144.6 


136,2 


r40,o 


126,6 


124.4 


126,9 


150 8 


148,7 


139.1 


136.3 


137.6 


137, 1 


101.9 


99.6 


105. B 


106.3 


102,3 


92.5 


100.7 


109. t 


109 1 


107.9 


108.6 


92.7 


92.0 


97.4 


97.6 


94.1 


83 6 


9i a 


99.4 


102.8 


100.6 


101, 1 


9.2 


7.6 


9.4 


t, 7 


a, 2 


9.0 


6,9 


9.7 


6,3 


7.3 


7.5 


57 


59 


55 


54 


56 


62 


60 


56 


56 


56 


56 


169.9 


162.0 ' 


162,0 


t79,4 


194.9 


183,7 


197.6 


193.6 


1962 


196.9 


194 4 


108,9 


no i 


tot, 1 


HO. 9 


M9,B 


(17.0 


124,3 


126,2 


127.0 


119.8 


112,7 


76.5 


77.4 


71.4 


82,4 


66,7 


89,3 


SB, 2 


98,8 


96,6 


97 a 


77.8 


93 3 


84.6 


90. 6 


96.0 


106,3 


94.4 


89.4 


94.8 


99 4 


109. 1 


116.6 


60.9 


51,9 


60.9 


67.5 


76,4 


66 7 


63.3 


67.4 


69 2 


77. 1 


81 7 


32.4 


32.7 


29,7 


28.5 


31, B 


27.7 


26.1 


27.4 


30.2 


32 


34.9 


45 


49 


44 


46 


44 


49 


52 


51 


49 


45 


40 



Bsef, Choice 

Retail Price 2/ (cte/lb) 
Nat carceaa value 3/ <cte) 
Net Tare value 4/ lets) 
Fern-retell spread <cta) 

Cerceaa-rateM aPread 5/ (eta) 

Fern-carcass spraed 6/ (eta) 
Fam value/ retail price {%) 
Pork 

Retail price 2/ (cte/ltt) 
Uhaleaal* value 3/ fcts) 
Net fern value 4/ Ida) 
Fern-retail spread (cla) 

ihaiasale-ratell spread 5/ <cts) 

fararwnoleaaU spread 6/ lets) 
Fern value/retail pries (X) 

1/ Retail caste era OBsad pn Indairea pf retail prices for domestically produced fam roods froe the CPl-u publishsd nonthty by 
the 9ureau Of Labor Statistics. The far* vBTue le the payne-nt to femei-ft for quantity of fare product equivalent to retail unit. 
lata anoyance for byproduct. Fam values are based on prices et flret po^nt of sale end nay Include narkatlng charges suCh es 
gredlng end packing for son* cdnaodltlea, Tha fern-retell BPreed. the difference b*tvaan tha retail Price and the farm value. 
raPraaante charges for sssenbMng. processing, trsnsportlng, and distributing thee* foods. 2/ Eatlnated weighted average price of 
ratell cuts from pork and choice ylelP gr*d* 3 pent carcasses. Oetell cut prie*s fron BL.S. 3/ Value of tarCaes pusntlty (peer) 
snd wholesale cuts loark) equivalent to t lb, of retell cutis over adjusted for value or rst and oone byproducts. 4/ Market *etu« 
to Producer for identity of live emu I equivalent to I lp. of retail cuts einu* velus or byproducte. %l Represents charges ror 
ratalMng and other aurketfng sarvlcfs such as fabricating, wholesaling, and 1n-c1ty transportation. 6/ RePreSente Charges naaa 
for livestock marketing, processing, end Trsnscorlitlon to city whir* consumed, 

Note: annual historical data on farm-ratail prica spreads nay toe round in Food Consumption. Prices end Expenditures. Steiieticsl 
Bulletin 749. E*S f uSOa. 

Information contacts: Denis Ounnen (202) 786-1670; Ron tiustefaon ( 202) ,i7BG- 1930. 
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Table 9. — Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the June 1987 issue,) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870 



Livestock and Products 



Table 10, 


-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 




















- 














uni- 




Civ 


11 Ian 










Pro- 












tary 




COn 


5jFnpt ion 










duc- 












con- 






" 


Primary 






Beg. 


tion 


] 


[n- 


Total 


Ex- 


Ship- 


sump- 


Ending 




P*r 


market 




I ten 


stocks 


1/ 


port* 


Supply 


port* 

Million 


ments 
pounds 4/ 


tion 


Stocks 


Total 


capita 3/ 
Pounds 


PMCa 3/ 












Beef: 




























1985 




358 


33.738 


2, 


,071 


26.157 


338 


51 


115 


317 


35.346 


79. 1 


58.37 


1986 




317 


34.371 


3, 


129 


2G.817 


521 


53 


110 


311 


25,823 


798 


57.75 


19S7 F 




311 


33.588 


3, 


,350 


36,149 


630 


57 


104 


300 


35,058 


76.7 


64*65 


1938 F 




300 


22 , 503 


3, 


,375 


25,083 


500 


£0 


110 


335 


34,088 


73. 1 


62-68 


Pork : 




























1985 




374 


14.807 


1, 


, 128 


1G.309 


128 


131 


70 


239 


15.651 


62. 1 


44 ,77 


1386 




339 


14,063 


r, 


, t33 


15,414 


86 


133 


75 


197 


14,926 


53.6 


51, 19 


t987 F 




197 


14,389 


1, 


,300 


15,786 


100 


129 


>5 


335 


15,358 


59.3 


51-52 


1986 F 




335 


15.715 


1, 


,325 


17,165 


120 


140 


aq 


375 


t6.550 


63. a 


37-43 


WMl: 




























1985 




14 


515 




20 


549 


4 


t 


7 


11 


526 


1.8 


62.43 


1986 




U 


534 




37 


563 


5 


1 


6 


7 


544 


1.9 


60.89 


1987 F 




7 


440 




30 


467 


G 


1 


7 


7 


446 


1.5 


7B-79 


1988 F 




7 


415 




35 


447 


5 


1 


7 


7 


437 


15 


75-81 


Lamb snd 


nut ton; 


























1985 




7 


358 




36 


401 


1 


7 





13 


385 


1.4 


68.61 


1986 




13 


338 




41 


393 


3 


2 


P" 


13 


376 


1.4 


69.46 


1987 F 




12 


315 




45 


373 


t 


3 





8 


361 


1.3 


78-79 


1988 F 




8 


337 




50 


395 


3 


1 





8 


383 


1.4 


70-76 


Total red 


neat: 


























1995 




653 


39.408 


3, 


,355 


43.316 


46 1 


185 


193 


570 


41.908 


144.5 


N* 


1986 




570 


39.296 


3, 


,319 


43.185 


613 


187 


190 


537 


41.670 


141.7 


NA 


1987 F 




527 


38.733 


3, 


,515" 


42.773 


737 


189 


186 


540 


41.133 


138.9 


NA 


1989 F 




540 


38.975 


3, 


,575 


43.090 


627 


303 


197 


61G 


41*443 


139.7 


NA 


Broiler*; 




























1985 




20 


13,752 







13.791 


417 


143 


34 


27 


13.161 


55.5 


50,8 


19BG 




37 


14.316 







14.343 


566 


149 


35 


24 


13.568 


56.7 


56.9 


1987 F 




3* 


15.513 







15.537 


785 


141 


33 


25 


14.553 


60.3 


47-48 


199B F 




35 


16.283 







16.307 


BOO 


140 


36 


35 


15.306 


63,7 


40-46 


Mature chlCkem 


























1995 




119 


636 







755 


31 


1 


2 


144 


587 


3,5 


NA 


1986 




144 


629 







773 


16 


fr 


3 


1G3 


589 


3 5 


NA 


1987 F 




163 


650 







813 


30 


3 


3 


155 


G33 


3.6 


NA 


1988 F 




155 


GS3 







807 


30. 


4 


1 


135 


637 


3 6 


NA 


Turkeys: 




























1985 




135 


3*943 







3.067 


37 


7 


,13 


150 


3,870 


13.1 


75.5 


1986 




150 


3,371 







3.423 


37 


4 


10 


178 


3.303 


13.4 


72.2 


1987 F 




178 


3.839 







4.007 


30 


3 


yis 


300 


3.660 


IS. 1 


57-58 


1988 F 




300 


4,073 







4.373 


30 


* 


16 


200 


4,122 


16 9 


51-57 


Total Poultry: 


























1985 




364 


17.340 







17.604 


4G5 


151 


49 


331 


16.619 


70.1 


NA 


1986 




331 


18.316 







18.537 


609 


156 


47 


363 


17.359 


73.5 


NA 


1987 F 




365 


19.991 







30.35G 


835 


147 


51 


480 


18.844 


78.0 


NA 


1983 F 




480 


31.007 







31*487 


360 


149 


53 


3G0 


30.O6G 


82.3 


NA 


Rear neat 


A poultry: 


























1995 




917 


56*748 


3, 


355 


60.930 


936 


336 


341 


891 


59.526 


314.6 


NA 


1986 




991 


57*513 


3 


.319 


61*733 


1*333 


34 3 


336 


893 


59,039 


314.3 


NA 


1987 F 




893 


58.723 


3. 


,515 


63.130 


1*573 


335 


337 


990 


59.966 


316 9 


NA 


1988 F 




1,020 


59.SB3 


3 


.575 


G4*577 


1*487 


350 


250 


976 


61.514 


321,9 


NA 



1/ Total including farm production for red meats and federally Inspected plus non-federally inspected-for poultry. 2/ Retail 
■eight basis. 3/ Dollera per c*t for red »eat: cent* par pound for poultry. Beef: Choice ateers* Omaha 900-1.100 1P-; pork' 
oarrows end gilts, 7 aarkets: veal: farm price of calves; lsito and iKitton: Choice slaughter lambs* San Angelo; broilers; 
■holesale 13-city averege; turkeys: wholesale H* 8-16 lo. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for red neat* and certified 
ready-to-cook for poultry. NA ■ not available* F ■ foracajt. 

Information contact: Ron Gustafson. Leiand Southard* or Msrk Weimar (203) 796-1830, 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 11, -U.S. Egg Supply & Use 























Civtl Ian 
























consumption 








Pro- 








Mill 


Haten- 














Beg. 


duc- 


In- 


Total 


Ek- snip- 


tary 


Ing 


Ending 






Per 


wholesale 




stocks 


tion 


port s 


supp 1 y 


ports ments 
Million dozen 


use 


use 


stocks 


- 


Total 


caPl ta 
No 


pr tee" 






Cts/dQl 


1983 


20.3 


5.659.3 


33.4 


5.703.0 


85. a 36,6 


25.1 


5O0.O 


9.3 


5 


.056.2 


260.8 


75. 2 


19B4 


9 3 


5. 708. 3 


33.0 


5.749.5 


5a .2 27.8 


I7.fi 


529.7 


11.1 


5 


. (05. 1 


360.9 


80.9 


1385 


11. 1 


5.688.4 


12.7 


5.713.3 


70.6 30.3 


20,2 


548. 


10.7 


5 


.032.3 


254 7 


66.4 


19BG 


10 7 


5.714,9 


13.7 


5,739.3 


101.6 38,0 


17.5 


565. 


10.4 


5 


.016.1 


251.5 


71. 1 


1987 F 


10.4 


5.B04.3 


5.B 


5.820.4 


106.8 33.1 


18,1 


593.9 


tO.O 


5 


,068.4 


251.6 


61-63 


1986 F 


10 


5,770.0 


4.0 


5.784.0 


110.0 34.0 


20,0 


625.0 


10.0 


4 


,995.0 


2J5.7 


59-65 


11 Cartoned 


1 Grade 


A large eggs In 


N*w York. F 


- forecast. Information contact: 


Mark KGlmar 


(302* 786- 


1830 




Table 12. - 


•U.S. 


Milk Supply & U 


se 1 




















Commercial 










Commercial 


















Total 
commer^ 










Al 1 






Pro- 




Farm 


Beg, Im- 




CCC 






Disap- 


milk 


Calendar 




duc- 


farm 


market- 


stocks ports 




cJai 


net re- 




Ending 


pear- 


price 


year 




tion 


USE 


ings 


Bill Ion pounds 


supply 


movals 




stocks 


ance 


2/ 








$/cwt 


1980 




128.4 


3 4 


136. f 


5.4 3,1 




133.6 


B.8 




5.8 


119.0 


13.05 


1981 




133, B 


33 


130.5 


5.B 3.3 




138.5 


13,9 




5.4 


130.3 


13.77 


1983 




135.5 


2,4 


133.1 


5.4 3.5 




141,0 


14.3 




4,6 


133. 1 


13. 6t 


1983 




139.7 


3.4 


137.3 


4.6 3.6 




144 5 


16. B 




5.3 


133.5 


1358 


1984 




135.4 


3.3 


133 5 


5.3 3.7 




140,5 


8.6 




4.9 


136.9 


13.46 


1985 




143. 1 


2 5 


140.7 


4.9 3.8 




1484 


13.3 




4.6 


130.6 


12,75 


1986 P 




144. 1 


3 6 


141.5 


4.6 37 




149.1 


10,6 




4.3 


134.0 


1351 


1987 F 




143. 1 


26 


140 f 


4.3 2,7 




147.0 


6.1 




4.3 


136.7 


13.50 



1/ Mllkfat basis. Totals may not add because oF rounding. 3/ Delivered to plants and dealers: does not reflect 
deductions. P * preliminary. F = forecast. 
Information contact: dim Wilier (303) 7B6-1B30. 



Table 13. — Poultry & Eggs 



Annual 



1986 



1987 



Broilers 

Federal ly Inspected 
slaughter, certified (*ii lb) 

Wholesale Price, 
13-dty, (cts/lb) 
Prlca Of grower reed <*/ton) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Slocks beginning of period (mil lb) 
Brollar-typa cnlCkS hatched (m11) 2/ 
Turkey* 

Federally Inspected eleugnter, 

certified (mil lb) 
Wholesale Price, Eeetern U. S. * 



1 984 1385 1986 Oct May June Ju I y Aug Sept Oct 
12.998 6 13. 569. 2 14.265.6 1.255.7 1.361.0 1,371.5 1.337,9 1.257.0 1,370.7 1.351.1 



55.6 


50.8 


56.9 


61.6 


50,5 


45 5 


47 


53.6 


46.4 


43.? 


233 


197 


187 


179 


182 


184 


194 


192 


190 


194 


3.8 


3.1 


3,7 


4.4 


3 3 


3,0 


3.9 


3.3 


3.0 


3 6 


31.3 


19.7 


26.6 


25.0 


26.9 


36.9 


34 2 


24.8 


24,7 


23.3 


4.S93.9 


4.803.8 


5,013.3 


416,2 


471.3 


458.3 


458 9 


449 9 


430.7 


438 8 



2.574 3,800 



3.133 



365 ,8 



274,2 



335.8 



358.8 3569 383.3 389.8 



8-16 ID. young n#n> (eta/lb) 
Price of tur*ey grower feed (S/ton) 
Turkey-feetf prlct ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period {n\} 1 d > 
Poultl p1*£*tf 1h U,S. (mil) 




74.4 
345 
3.8 

tGt.9 
190.0 


75.5 
313 

4,5 
135.3 
197. B 


72.3 
315 
4.1 

150.3 
335.4 


83.2 

2 re 

4,9 

511.6 

14. 1 


55,3 
312 
3.3 

250.9 
36.6 


55.7 
309 
3.3 

301.4 
27.0 


56.3 
214 
3. 1 

3B1 . 1 
26.0 


56.0 
217 

2 9 
472.5 

20.0 


56.1 
220 

2.8 
559.fi 

15.1 


54.7 
214 

3.8 
640,5 

16.7 


£99* 

Form Production (mil) 

Average number of layers (mil) 3/ 


68 


.498 68 
378 


,261 68 
277 


,579 
278 


5.797 
233 


5,830 
331 


5.620 
329 


5.790 
229 


5.790 
331 


5. 690 
233 


5.G3C 
236 


Bit* Of lay (egge per layer 
on forms) 3/ 




245 


247 


247 


30.9 


31.1 


20,3 


20.8 


30. e 


20.3 


210 


Cartoned Prlca, New fork, grade A 

large (cte/daz) 4/ 
Price of laying feed iJ/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 




80.9 
206 
6.8 


66.4 
182 
6.3 


71. * 
174 
7.0 


69.6 
167 
7,0 


life? 

fc-0 


58,7 
t67 
6 1 


59 1 
177 

5.8 


63.2 
178 
5.7 


68.3 
178 
6.7 


60.3 
168 
6. 1 


Stocks, flret of month 
Shell (mil dOl) 
Frolen (rail ooz) 
ep a cement Chicks hatched fntl) 




.39 
8.9 
459 


.93 
10.2 
407 


.72 
10.0 
435 


.87 
10,6 
324 


.84 
11,3 
41,4 


1. 14 

13.2 
38.0 


-96 
13.9 
33.5 


1,02 
13.1 
353 


,96 
S3 3 

32.5 


99 
125 
34 . 2 


1/ Pounds of feed equal in v«tu* to 


1 dozen eggs 


or 1 lb. 


of broiler or turkey live-elght. 


3/ Placement of broiler Chick* are 



Currently reported for 12 etates only; henceforth, hatch of crOt ler-type chicks win be used as a substitute, 
only available For 20 states. 4/ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact: Mark tfeimar (202) 786-1830. 



3/ Monthly data 



:Gni:r:r/-Fct!i^ry -?? c 
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Table 14. — Dairy 



Milk prices. Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5X fat (J/cyt) 1/ 
arnoiesai* pncis 

Butter, Graoe * Chi. icts/lb) 
An. cn»ese, tfil. 

assembly Pt . (cts/lb) 
Nonfat dry milk, (cts/lb) 2/ 
U5DA r.*t removals 

Total •Ilk equlv. (mil lo) 3/ 
Butt*r (mil lb) 
An. cneese (mil lb) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil lb) 
Milk 

Milk Prod. 21 itates (mil lb) 
Milk per com tlb) 
NumOir of milk cows (thou) 
U.S. milk Production (mil lb) 
Stock, beginning 
Total 1*11 lb) 
Commercial (ml T tb) 
Government (mil lb) 

Imports, total (fflll lb) 3/ 

Commercial disappearance 
milk equlv (mil lb) 

Butter 

Production (wll Jb) 
StOCka* beginning (nft lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lb) 

American chwte 

Production (mil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (nil 

Other cheese 

Production (ml 1 lb) 
Stocki. beginning (mil lb) 
Commercial dliaopearance (mil lb) 

Nonfat dry milk 
Production (ml lb) 
Stocks, beginning (nil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (mil lb) 

Frozen OGisert 

Production (rail gal ) 4/ 





Annua 1 




19B6 








1987 






1904 


1935 


1986 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


12,29 


1J.4B 


41.30 


11,69. 


If. 00 


11*07 


11.17 


1 It 27 fl 


11,42 


11.35 


ua.B 


14 K 1 


144.5 


153.5 


138,4 


1446 


149.0 


143.1 


145.3 


I36.B 


136.0 


127.7 


127.3 


130.2 


122.0 


122,0 


123.2 


125.5 


126.6 


121.9 


90,3 


84.0 


80.6 


B1.2 


79. 1 


79.2 


79.2 


79.6 


BO, 4 


eo 


8.637.0 


13. 174,1 10 


.628. 1 


90.1 


519.4 


3B4.5 


157.8 


t48.9 


348.9 


660 4 


202 3 


334,2 


297.6 


-, 1 


14,0 


4.0 


-.2 


1.0 


10,0 


22.2 


447.3 


629.0 


468.4 


8.7 


23.2 


30,1 


15.7 


12,2 


14.0 


19.8 


67B.4 


940.6 


827.3 


22.3 


SB. a 


67,2 


53.2 


39.6 


33 7 


30.4 



lb) 



114.545 121.043 122.185 

12.691 13,160 13,445 

9,026 9 4 19B 9 4 08B 

135.450 (43. 147 144,080 



9.732 10.957 10.491 10,433 10.270 9,887 10,044 

1,090 1,249 1.196 1,18B 1,171 t, 127 t . 14-4 

8.932 B,772 8 H 771 8,785 8,772 8,775 8,781 

11.460 6/12.841 6/12,282 6/12,226 6/12,015 6/11,590 6/11.763 



22.646 


16.704 


13.695 


16.022 


13. 101 


13,310 


12,724 


11.770 


10,580 


9,981 


5.234 


4.937 


4.590 


5,114 


4,813 


5. 161 


5,661 


5,696 


5,328 


5.38,0 


17.412 


11,767 


9, 105 


*0,907 


8.2B8 


8. 148 


7.063 


6.074 


5.252 


4.602 


2,74 1 


2.777 


2,733 


273 


145 


160 


244 


227 


2 iO 


Ni 


126,912 


HO. 640 


134.049 


11.717 


1 1 . 902 


11,347 


12.060 


12,244 


11,187 


NA 


1.103.3 


t 4 247.B 


1 , 202 . 4 


85.3 


101.7 


83. 1 


76.2 


67,6 


73, 1 


30.2 


499,4 


296,5 


205.5 


279,6 


247.9 


2502 


237.9 


211.2 


187.3 


176 2 


902.7 


918.2 


922.9 


84.0 


79.3 


63,2 


79,2 


78.3 


63.5 


NA 


2,648.5 


2,855.2 


2.798.2 


196 4 


264.3 


246. 1 


240.6 


208 5 


206.5 


217 6 


1.161,5 


960.5 


850.2 


866.9 


603.5 


624.4 


603.0 


577.8 


533.3 


505.0 


2,253,6 


2,279, 1 


2 H 382.8 


213.7 


22B.8 


202.0 


220 4 


214.3 


193.4 


NA 


2.025.5 


2,225.7 


2,411,0 


213.8 


220.4 


217,7 


217.6 


215.0 


220.5 


22B. 1 


104.9 


101.4 


94.1 


99.1 


91,3 


97, 1 


94.4 


95.2 


96.7 


95,4 


2.310.9 


2.515.7 


2,684.9 


247.3 


231. 2 


238.1 


242,3 


235.2 


244,7 


NA 


1. 160.7 


1,390.0 


,264 


68,8 


118.6 


104.8 


98.6 


80.0 


65.7 


65.6 


1,405,2 


1.247.6 


1,011,1 


844,9 


460, e 


485.5 


428.7 


334.7 


30I.B 


245.9 


497,8 


435.0 


479. 1 


58.7 


3fi,3 


41.3 


57.9 


46,5 


NA 


45. a 



1.241.8 1,251.0 1.248,6 



97. & 



tlS.8 



134.6 



135.9 



123.3 



108.5 



95.2 



Milk PrOOuCUQn Ull ID) 

Milk per coy lib) 

No. Of »1lk COyS (thOu) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 
coats U/C¥t milk) 



Annual 



1986 



1987 



1984 


1985 


1986 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


11 


III 


135,450 


143 J47 


144,080 


36. 172 


38,350 


35.610 


33,947 


34.B77 


37,341 


3S,B3t 


12.506 


12.994 


13.293 


3.251 


3,505 


3.327 


3.208 


3,32B 


3,583 


3,442 


10.833 


11,016 


10.839 


11,126 


10.943 


10.703 


10,583 


10,4B1 


10.422 


10. 4M 


1.59 


1.72 


1.73 


1.73 


1.64 


1,72 


1.91 


i,8B 


176 


1.80 


9.52 


9.54 


9.23 


9,40 


8.55 


8.97 


10.10 


9.82 


8 99 


9 26 



1/ Manufacturing grade Milk. 2/ Prices paid f,o.b. Central States Production area, high heat spray Process. 
3/ Milk-equivalent, fat-Oasis. 4/ Ice cream, Ice milk, and hard Sherbet, 5/ Based on average mlk price after adjustment for 
Price-support deductions. 6/ Estimated. NA » not available. 



Information Contact: Jim Miller (202) TB6-IB30, 

Table 15. -woo! 



1984 



AnnuO 1 



1985 



1986 



1986 



Oct 



May;- 



1987 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



U,S. uool price. 

Boston 1/ (cts/lb) 
Imported uoo) price, 

Boston 2/ (cts/lb) 

U 5. mill consumption, scoured 
Apparel moo? (thou lb) 
Carpet uool (thou lb) 



229 


192 


191 


190 


270 


270 


270 


300 


295 


300 


241 


197 


201 


190 


250 


250 


243 


261 


244 


259 


128,982 


106,051 


126,768 


rll.^14 


11.328 


13.558 


9,661 


10.030 


12.438 


10.691 


13,088 


10.562 


9.960 


9BO 


1.190 


934 


1, 162 


1.412 


1,174 


1,414 



1/ wool Price delivered at U.S. «111», clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22,04 microns) staple 2-3/4 hH and 
up, 2/ uool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis* Australian 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has 
been 10.0 Ctnts. 
Information contact; John Lanier (202) 786-1840. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 16. -Meat Animals 



Annual 19B6 1987 

19B4 19B5 1386 Oct Hay June July Aug Sept Oct 

Cattle on feed (7-Statas) 

Number on feed (thOu head) 1/ B. 006 8,635 7,920 6,811 7,233 7,520 7.193 6.689 6. 818 7,535 

Placed on feed (thou head) 20.772 19,346 20,005 2.403 1.954 1,462 1.264 1.897 2.424 2.604 

Marketings (thou head) 18,7B5 18.989 19.243 1,587 1,524 1,702 1.694 1 . 700 1.636 1.690 

Other disappearance (thou hSad) 1*376 1.133 1,049 81 143 BT 74 6& 71 85 

Beef steer-corn prtce patio. 
Omaha 2/ 2.1 6 23.3 31,0 42.5 40.1 38. B 41.0 44 42.8 41.2 

Hog-corn price ratio. Omaha 2/ -16.1 17.8 27,8 39.0 31.6 34,3 38.4 41.3 36.3 31.0 
Markat prices (S per cat ) 

Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 65.34 58,37 57.75 59.73 70.66 68. B3 65,80 64.50 64.8* 64.81 

Utility Co**. Omaha 39. B1 38.32 37,19 37.32 44.36 44,72 45.64 46.35 47.62 46,41 

Choice vealers, S, St. Paul 63.95 5B.28 59.92 67.50 90.00 90,63 77.50 79.22 BO. 25 82.50 

Feeder cattle; 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 65.28 64,56 62,79 65.10 73.38 74.00 76.20 79,38 fl 1 . 50 77.00 

Slaughter hogs : 

Barrows a gilts. 7-markata 49.86 44.77 51.19 54,21 55. 5B 61. OB 61,85 60.35 54.72 4B.75 

Feeder piga: 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (Par head) 39,12 37.20 45,62 53.23 51.66 45.89 45.60 48.05 47 28 46.53 

Slaughter aheep a lambs: 



Lambs, Choice. San Angelo 


62. 


18 68, 


Gi 69. 


46 


59. 


65 


94.50 


84, 


83 


76. 


83 


7183 


70, 


05 


66.25 


EttSS, Good, San AngelO 


20. 


90 34. 


02 34, 


78 


36. 


85 


36.25 


34, 


62 


36. 


62 


38.67 


39. 


81 


37. 13 


Feeder 1 amba; 
































Choice, San Angelo 


61. 


02 B5. 


91 73. 


14 


81. 


45 


112.62 


■ 94, 


56 


9B. 


75 


98.00 


102 


55 


t02.00 


Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 
































Choice staar beef, 600-700 lb. 


99. 


01 90. 


76 BB. 


99 


91. 


BO 


107 . BO 


i05. 


71 


99. 


29 


95.45 


96. 


87 


96.77 


Canner ft Cutter cow beef 


74. 


70 74. 


13 71. 


31 


71. 


44 


82.05 


84, 


15 


84, 


51 


85.63 


86. 


82 


83.90 


Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 3/ 


96. 


36 91, 


51 104. 


78 


109. 


81 


120,77 


124 


38 


I2t. 


73 


123,50 


122. 


66 


103.49 


Pork bel 1 ies, f2M4 lb. 


60. 


08 59. 


50 65. 


B2 


60. 


32 


67.21 


7B. 


44 


83. 


62 


80.46 


59. 


74 


49.39 


Hams, skinned. 14-17 1b. 


78, 


22 67, 


50 BO. 


01 


105. 


10 


70.98 


7B. 


91 


79 


93 


B6 15 


93. 


58 


97.81 


Commercial slaughter (thou head)* 
































Cattle 


37,582 


36,293 


37.2BB 




3,285 




2,872 


3.035 




3,Q9fl 




3.054 


3,070 




3.131 


Steers 


17.474 


16.912 


17.516 




1,586 




1,438 


1,527 




1,562 




1.492 


1,424 




1.512 


Half era 


10,691 


11,237 


11,097 




931 




852 


901 




915 




958 


1,055 




962 


Cows 


B,€17 


7,391 


7,960 




703 




522 


547 




561 




547 


527 




593 


Bulla a ataga 


789 


758 


715 




65 




60 


60 




60 




58 


64 




64 


Calves 


3.297 


3,385 


3,408 




295 




202 


227 




232 




, 214 


243 




249 


Sheep 6 lamOs 


6.759 


6, 165 


5,635 




511 




3*3 


421 




426 




416 


474 




460 


Hogs 


85. 16B 


84,492 


79,598 




7,279 




6,078 


6. 15B 




6. 187 




6.176 


7,030 




7.723 


Commercial production (mil 10} 
































Beef 


23,418 


23.557 


24,213 




2. 146 




1,851 


958 




2.017 




2.005 


2.041 




2,098 


Veal 


479 


499 


509 




44 




32 


35 




34 




30 


36 




37 


Lamb ft mutton 


371 


352 


331 




30 




22 


24 




25 




24 


28 




2B 


Pork 


14,720 


14.72B 


13*988 




1,285 




1.070 


1,086 




1.082 




1.074 


1,228 




1.363 






Annual 










1986 










1987 








1984 


19B5 


1386 


11 




HI 


IV 


r 




11 


III 




IV 


Cattle on feed (13-States) 
































Number on feed (thou heed) 1/ 


9.908 


10,653 


9,754 




8,945 




7.370 


B, 197 




9,235 




8.797 


8.666 




8.992 


Placed on feed (thou head) 


24.917 


23.366 


23,553 




5.221 




6,336 


€.726 




5,700 




5.961 


6.557 







Marketings (thou head) 


22.540 


22,887 


22,836 




5,821 




5.876 


5,376 




5,767 




5.669 


5.986 


5/5, 


Other disappearance (thou head) 


1,632 


1,398 


1,236 




375 




233 


312 




371 




423 


245 







Hogs a pigs (tQ-Ststes) 4/ 
































Inventory (thou bead) 1/ 


42,420 


41,100 


39.870 




38.210 




37.845 


39,335 




39,870 




39,235 ■ 


10,580 


42 


Breeding ( tnou nead) 1/ 


5,348 


5,258 


5. 155 




4,948 




4.B40 


4,940 




5,155 




5.230 


5.290 




5,295 


Markat (thftu nead) 1/ 


37,072 


35 . 842 


34,715 




33,262 




33.005 


34,495 




34,715 




34.005 


35,290 


; 


17.530 


Farrowlngs (thou head) 


9,020 


8,831 


8,208 




2. 161 




2,034 


2. 150 




1,957 




2.337 


2.262 


5/2 t 307 


Pig crop (thou head) 


67.680 


67,648 


63.714 




16,878 




15.853 


16.729 




15,156 




18,485 


17,520 








1/ Beginning of Period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds llve-gelgnt. 3/ Beginning January 1994 prices are 
for 14-17 lb.; January 1986 Prices are for 14-18 lb, 4/ Quarters are Oec. Of preceding year-Feb. (l). Mar. -May (II). 
June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept. -Nov. (IV). 5/ Intentions, 'Classes estimated. 

Information contact: Bon Gustafson or Lsland Southard (202) 78G-1830, 



Januory-februory ivob 



4? 



Crops and Products 





Table 17.- 


Supply & Utilization 1.2 

Art* 






























Feet* 


Qtn-ar 

















-, ,_. 


.-—*..._, 








and 


(font ti- 














Stt 




hirv«fi- 




Produc- 


TOtBl 


r#B*0- 


tle 




Ea- 


Total 


E n0 1 ng 


far fa 




vfttdft 


Piintrt 


tid 


Vitld 


tion 


supply 


ual 


use 




porta 


use 


ETCCkl 


once 




3/ 










4/ 














5/ 






Ml 1 . acraa 




Bu/acre 








ml 


. bu 






*/fiu 


Vhaal 




























19B3/B3 


5,8 


66.3 


77.9 


35.5 


2,765 


3.932 


195 


713 




1.509 


3.417 


1 .515 


3,45 


1983/84 


30. 


76.4 


61,4 


39,4 


2,430 


3.839 


369 


743 




1,439 


2.540 


1,399 


3.51 


1984/85 


18. E 


79,2 


66.9 


38.8 


2,595 


4,003 


405 


749 




1.424 


2,578 


1,425 


3 39 


1985/86' 


11,1 


75.6 


647 


37,5 


3,425 


3.866 


270 


776 




915 


1,96t 


1,905 


3.09 


1986/97' 


21.0 


72.1 


60,7 


34.4 


2,092 


4.ora 


385 


808 




1.004 


3. 197 


1,831 


2 43 


i3«7/sa- 


33.9 


65.8 


55.9 


37 6 


2, 105 


3.941 


375 


830 




1.450 


3,655 


1,286 


3.45-3 65 


1962/03 


Mil 


. acrfti 




ib/scra 








Mil, cwt 


(rough «qu lv. } 




S/Cn( 


0.42 


3,30 


3.26 


4*710 


153.6 


203,4 


— 


6/62,9 




68.9 


131.8 


71,5 


7,91 


1983/84 


1.74 


2, 19 


3. 17 


4,598 


93.7 


171,9 


— 


6/54.7 




703 


125,0 


46.9 


8.57 


19B4/S5 


,79 


3.83 


3.80 


4,954 


136.8 


187,3 


— 


6/60.5 




62,1 


122.6 


64.7 


6 04 


1985/B6' 


1.34 


2.51 


2 49 


S. 414 


134.9 


201.8 


-- 


6/65 9 




SB. 7 


124,5 


77.3 


6.53 


19B6/I7- 


1.26 


2.40 


2.38 


5,648 


134.4 


214.3 


r- 


6/73.9 




85,4 


159. 2 


55.1 


3, BO 


1987/88* 


1,38 
Mil 


2,34 
■ #craj 


333 


5,547 
Bd/acre 


128.4 


1B7, 1 




6/78.5 

Ml 1 . 


bu 


61,5 


160.0 


27,1 


8.00-7.00 
f/bu 


Corn 




























1962/63 


J, 1 


81. 9 


72,7 


113.2 


8.235 


10,772 


4.521 


194 




1.834 


7.3j9 


3.523 


2.55 


1983/84 


32,2 


60,2 


51 .5 


ai.i 


4.175 


7.700 


3.818 


975 




1.901 


6.634 


1.00G 


3,21 


1984/65 


3.9 


8Q. 5 


71.9 


106. 7 


7.674 


8,884 


4.079 


1.091 




t,B65 


7.036 


1.648 


2.63 


1985/86* 


5.4 


83,4 


75.2 


Ml.O 


8,877 


10,536 


4.095 


1, 160 




1,341 


6.496 


4.040 


2,23 


1988/87' 


13.6 


76.7 


69.3 


119,3 


8,353 


12.294 


4,717 


1. lit 




1.504 


7,413 


4,882 


1,50 


1987/88- 


2t.1 

Mil 


56.0 
. icrts 


99.6 


130.3 
8u>/acre 


7, 166 


13,050 


4.800 


1.22S 
Mil. 


bu 


1.700 


7,725 


4.325 


1.60-1.90 
t/bu 


Sorflhuor 




























l9«3/B3 


0.7 


16,0 


14.1 


59.1 


835 


1.154 


495 


10 




210 


715 


439 


2 .47 


1983/84 


5.7 


11.9 


lO.O 


48 7 


488 


927 


385 


10 




245 


640 


287 


3 74 


1984/85 


6 


17.3 


15 4 


56,4 


866 


1.154 


539 


18 




297 


854 


300 


2.32 


19^5/86* 


,9 


18.3 


16.8 


66.8 


1.120 


1,420 


664 


28 




17B 


869 


551 


1 93 


1986/87" 


2.3 


15.3 


13.9 


67 7 


943 


1.493 


548 


15 




198 


781 


732 


1,37 


1987/88- 


3.9 
Mil 


11.8 
, acr« 


10.5 


70,5 
Bu/scra 


741 


1.472 


550 


(5 
Mil, 


bu 


325 


790 


662 


1,50-1 75 
t/bu 


Birlay 




























1982/83 


0.4 


9,5 


9,0 


57.3 


516 


675 


241 


170 




47 


458 


217 


2, IB 


19B3/B4 


1.1 


10.4 


9,7 


53,3 


509 


733 


282 


170 




93 


544 


199 


347 


1984/85 


.5 


12,0 


11.2 


53 4 


599 


799 


304 


170 




77 


551 


247 


2.29 


1985/86" 


.7 


(3.2 


11.6 


51.0 


591 


648 


333 


169 




22 


523 


325 


1.98 


1986/87" 


1.8 


13,1 


12.0 


50,8 


611 


942 


276 


174 




137 


586 


356 


U61 


1987/88* 


3,9 
MM 


MO 
. Bcrti 


10.0 


51,7 
8u/acr* 


5*8 


879 


375 


175 


bu 


125 


575 


304 


1,70-2.00 
f/bu 


Oat I 




























1962/83 


0,1 


14.0 


10.3 


57,8 


593 


743 


441 


65 




3 


539 


320 


K49 


1983/84 


.3 


20.3 


9. 1 


52 6 


477 


727 


466 


71 




2 


54G 


1B1 


1 63 


1984/85 


.1 


12.4 


8,2 


58.0 


474 


6B9 


433 


74 




1 


509 


1B0 


1 67 


1985/86" 


.1 


13.3 


8,2 


63,7 


521 


728 


460 


82 




2 


544 


1B4 


1 23 


19B6/B7- 


,4 


14.7 


6,9 


56 3 


386 


603 


395 


73 




3 


471 


133 


1.2* 


1987/88' 


9 

ml. 


18.0 
sent* 


6.9 


53.3 
Bu/acre 


369 


537 


350 


7* 
Mil. 


bu 


1 


4 26 


111 


1.40-1,70 
f/bu 


5oybeanfi 




























1982/83 





70,9 


69.4 


31.5 


3.190 


3.444 


7/86 


1,108 




905 


2.099 


34 5 


5 69 


1983/84 





63.9 


62.5 


36,2 


1,636 


1,981 


7/79 


983 




743 


1.805 


176 


7,83 


1984/85 





67.8 


€6.1 


28.1 


1.861 


2.037 


7/93 


1,030 




598 


1.721 


316 


5,B4 


1985/89- 





63.1 


61 « 


34,1 


2<039 


2,415 


7/86 


1,053 




740 


1.879 


536 


5 05 


1986/87" 





60.4 


58,3 


33.3 


1,940 


2.476 


7/104 


1 t 179 




757 


2.040 


436 


4 80 


1987/ar 





58.7 


57.6 


34, 1 


1.960 


2.396 


7/96 


1.205 




760 


2.061 


335 


5.10-5 70 


















Mil, 


lbs 






8/ */lb 


SoYtjejn oil 




























1982/83 


-- 


-.- 


-- 


-- 


12.041 


13, $44 


— 


9.858 




3.035 


11.883 


1.261 


20,6 


1983/B4 


-- 


■ - 


— 


-- 


10.872 


12. 133 


-- 


9.588 




1.834 


It. 412 


731 


30.6 


1984/85 


-- 


-- 


-- 


--^ 


11.466 


13,209 


-- 


9,917 




1.660 


11,577 


632 


29,5 


1985/96- 


■- 


-- 


.__ 


-- 


It. 6*7 


12,257 


■-__ 


10.053 




1.257 


11,310 


947 


1B.0 


1986/(7- 


-r 


-- 


— 


L - 


13.783 


13,745 


-- 


10,833 




1.187 


13.030 


1.725 


15.4 


1987/88- 


-- 


-- 


" 




13.175 


14.900 


-- 


1 1 . 250 




1.600 


13.850 


2,050 


16,0-19,0 


















Thou. 


tonB 






9/ Wton 


Soyt»Bn m** 




























19B2/83 


" 


— 


k- 


— 


26,714 


26. $89 


-- 


t9,306 




7.109 


26,415 


474 


187 


1983/14 


-- 


-- 


~- 


-- 


22.756 


23.230 


'- 


17.615 




5.360 


33.975 


255 


1 98 


1984/85 


— 


-- 


— 


-,- 


24 « 529 


24.784 


— 


19,480 




4.917 


24.397 


387 


125 


1985/86- 


-- 


-- 


— 


— 


34.95F 


35.338 


— 


19.090 




6.036 


25,126 


212 


155 


1986/87- 


-- 


— 


-- 


.__ 


27,758 


27,970 


— 


20.3B7 




7.343 


27.730 


240 


1*3 


*987/88* 


■- 


— 


-- 


— 


28.560 


28.800 


-- 


31.000 




7.500 


28,500 


300 


175-203 


S«e fOOtnotti it end of 


tabl* 
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Agricultural Outlook 







*r»* 










Feed 


Other 












Set 




narwe; 




Produc- 


Total 


r*»1 fl- 


tic 


fit- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




as Ida 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 


ue 1 


u» 


portf 


u6© 


BtOCfc* 


price 




3/ 










4/ 












5/ 






MM. acree 




Ift/sCrt 








MM. 


&alea 






4/lP 


Cotton 10/ 


























(982/83 


re 


11,3 


3.7 


590 


13.0 


ia.fi 


*-- 


5 5 


5.2 


10,7 


7.9 


59 5 


1 983/84 


6 8 


7.9 


7.3 


508 


7.B 


15.7 


-- 


5.9 


8,8 


12,7 


2.B 


85 3 


1984/85 


2.5 


11.1 


10,4 


GOO 


13.0 


15. B 


« 


5.5 


6. J 


MB 


4 1 


SB 7 


< J8&/8G* 


3 6 


10. T 


10. a 


£30 


13.4 


17.8 


-- 


6.4 


2.0 


8.4 


9.4 


56.5 


1BWB7* 


3.3 


10.0 


B.5 


532 


a. 7 


19. t 


-- 


7.4 


8,7 


14. 1 


6 o 


52? 


1967/38* 


3.1 


10,4 


9 9 


695 


14. J 


19.3 


-- 


7.5 


1.2 


15.0 


4.4 


■■" 



'OecemGpr 10. 19BT Supply end Dei%*no Clttaitei. 1/ Marketing year beginning June I for nheat, uerley. end oata. August 1 for cotton 
and rtca, Sap tenter 1 for eoyOeeni, corn* end »3rflnum, October I for eoyneal. end toy all* 2/ Conversion fee tors: Hectare Mie.J * 2.471 
acre*. 1 metric ton - 7204.8)2 pounds, 36,743* bushela of vneit or toyoean*. 39.3679 Bueh*)e Of corn or torgnun. 45.9296 buSnels of 
Oar ley. 61.8944 Bushel* of oell* J J, 046 cat, of rice, end 4.59 480-pound bile* at cotton. 3/ Include! divereiOrt, PIK. #nd acreage 
reduction Programs 4/ lOCWdee laoort*. */ lUrnet attract pricei da not include en elloiience for Toent Owt<iendlrig and Government 
PurtniiSftS. 6/ Residual includeo in aome*ttC ute 7/ Includes seej. 8/ Average of Crude Soyoeen oil* Decatur, 9/ iveraae Of -*4 
percent. Decatur 10/ Upland and extra ions itadle Stock estlrialee cased On Censua Bureau oat* *4iicti results *n an uneccounted 
difference Oetyeen supply and Use estimate* and cnanfles in ending ItOChS 

Information contact: Commodity Econonlcs Oi vision* Crops Branch <TO3) 788-1*40. 



Table 18, — Food Grains 









Market Ing 


year 1/ 




1986 
Oct 






1987 








19B3/84 


1984/85 1985/86 


1986/87 


June.. 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Wholesale prices 
























Wheat* NO. 1 HflW. 
























Kansas City H/bu) 2/ 




3 84 


3,74 


3.28 


2.72 


2.60 


2. TO 


2.59 


2.65 


2.78 


2.90 


Wheat, DNS, 
























MlnneapOl la (t/bu) 3/ 




4,21 


3.70 


3,25 


2.62 


2.70 


2 66 


2.52 


2. GO 


2.74 


2.85 


Rice. S.W. La. (t/cut) 3/ 




19 30 


17.98 


16 11 


10.25 


10.25 


JO, 50 


10. 50 


11.00 


12,25 


17,70 


Wheat 
























Exports (mi 1 bu) 




1,429 


1,424 


915 1 


L004 


91 


126 


166 


MB 


124 


U* 


(AIM grind (mil bu) 




694 


676 


711 


779 


71 


67 


64 


66 


67. 


NA 


Wheat flour production (nil 


cwt) 


GOB 


301 


320 


351 


32 


29 


28 


30 


30 


NA 


fllce 
























Export! (mil cwt. rough eq u 


1v) 


70.3 


€2.1 


58.7 


85*4 


8,1 


376* 


10.0 


T>Q 


4*5 


10 



Marketing year 1/ 
1984/35 1965/86 1986/B7 
1,399 1,425 1,905 



t&SG 1987 

Uan-Mar Apr-May Jun-Aug Sept -Nov Dec-Feo War-Hay Jun-Aug 
2,526*1 2, 130.0 1,905.0 3. 154,6 2,671.5 2.249 3 1,820.9 



Wheat 

Stocks* beginning (ifl.lV buf 
Domestic use: 

Food (mil bu) 

Feed a seed < m 1 1 Cu \ 4/ 
Exports (mil bu) 

1/ Beginning June l for uneat and August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, mined oasl9. £/ keed uge 
approximated by residual* NA ■ not available. 

Information contacts: Ed Allen and Janet Llvezey (202) 7B6-1840, 



651 


683 


714 


166 9 


MO. 7 


174. 1 


192.2 


177.2 


ISO 2 


134 9 


502 


363 


548 


4.9 


1.B 


346.8 


31.1 


47.6 


38.7 


374 B 


1,424 


915 


1.004 


226. 1 


115,3 


320.6 


263 4 


202.7 


216.8 


419.9 



Table 19. -Cotton 



4 



U,S* Price, SLM, 

1-1/16 In, (Cts/lb) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices: 

Index (cts/lb) 3/ 87,6 69*2 

U.S. M 1-3/32 In (ct$/lb) 4/ BT.1 73.9 
U,S, mill consumption (thou bales) 5,927 5,545 
Exports (thou bales! 6.7B6 6.201 

Stocks, beginning (thou bales) 7*937 2.775 



Marketing year 1/ 
19B3/B4 19B4/B5 19B5/B6 19B6/B7 
73.1 60,5 60.0. 53.2 



4B 9 62.0 
64, B 61. B 

6.399 7.452 

1.969 6.6B4 

4,102 9.34B 



19B6 

Oct 

44,0 

51,2 
52.4 

660 

648 
5,165 



June 

70.4 

79.3 
76,2 
655 

468 



July 

73.1 

83.2 
81. B 

655 
5 75 



1987 

Aug 

75.9 

B6.6 
B7,4 

6GG 

420 



Sept 
71 4 



Oct 
64.3 



83.6 76.2 

B3.t 76.6 

694 717 

315 332 



7,296 6. 176 S.026 4.3B1 C.21B 



1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market, 3/ Liverpool Outlook (A) Index; average of 5 lowest priced of it 
selected growths, 4/ Memphis territory growths. 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (202) 7B6-1B40, 



January-rebruarv 1V66 
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Table 20. -Feed Grains 









Marketing 


year 1/ 




1985 

Oct 






1987 








1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


198G/B7 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Dct 


Wholesale prices 
























Corn, Ho. 2 yel low. 
























Chicago ff/ou) 




3.46 


3L 79 


2.35 


1.6* 


1v5l 


1 .88 


1.68 


1,53 


1.63 


1.73 


Sorghum, No, 2 yellow. 
























KBnsaa City (l/cwt) 




5.22 


4,48 


3.72 


2.73 


2.60 


3.20 


2.80 


2.55 


2*65 


2 75 


Barley, /eta. 
























Minneapolis (l/bu) 2/ 




2.48 


2.09 


1.53 


1.60 


1.50 


1,73 


1.59 


1,60 


t 76 


1.78 


Barney, mal ting. 
























Minneapolis (l/Du) 




2 84 


2,55 


224 


1.89 


1.93 


2.07 


1.93 


1.73 


1 96 


2.08 


Exports 
























Corn (ml 1 Ou) 




.902 


1,865 1 


.241 1 


.504 


125 


121 


135 


H2 


136 


NA 


Feed grains (ml metric 


tens) 3/ 


56.5 


56.6 


36.6 


46.3 


4.0 


3.4 


4.2 


3-2 


4< 1 


Nf 








Marketing 


year 1/ 






1986 






1987 





1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 Mar-May 
Corn 

Stocks, beginning (ml! Ou} 3,523 1,006 t,648 4,040 6*587 

Domestic use: 
Feed (nil ou) 
Food, seed, ind. J mil bu) 
Export! (all bu) 
Total ute («tl pu> 

1/ September 1 for corn And sorghum; June 1 for oat? and barley, 2/ Beginning 
Minneapolis to Ouluth. 3/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 

Information contact. Larry Van Melr (202) 786-1840. 



June- Aug Sept-Nov Dec-FeO Mar -May dun- Aug 
4.990 4.040 tO. 304 8.248 6,332 



3,818 


4.079 


4.095 


4.717 


1.086 


975 


t,091 


1,160 


1, 191 


309 


1,902 


1.865 


1.24 t 


I S04 


204 


6,694 


7.036 


6,496 


T.412 


1.599 



494 


1.388 


1.471 


1.CS9 


749 


308 


280 


270 


325 


3*5 


154 


321 


315 


502 


386 


956 


1.983 


2.056 


1.9*7 


T.4S* 



March 1987 reporting point Changed from 
NA * not available. 



Table 21. -Fats & Oils 







Marketing 


year 1/ 




1986 
Sept 






1987 








1982/83 


1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Soybeans 






















Wholesale Price, No. 1 yel tow. 






















Chicago (S/bu) 2/ 


6. 11 


7.78 


5.88 


5,20 


4.74 


5.46 


5,56 


5,31 


5.02 


5. 14 


Crganings (nil bu) 


1.107.8 


982.7 


1.030.5 


1.052,8 


79,4 


95.3 


90.6 


93.6 


32.4 


79, r 


Exports (ail bu) 


905.3 


742.8 


598.2 


740.0 


30.2 


37.6 


37.9 


54.3 


54.5 


56.7 


StockB, beginning (mil bu) 


254.5 


344,6 


175,7 


316.0 


38.5 


85.2 


729 


63,6 


49.8 


31.2 


SoyOaan oil* 






















Wholesale price, crude. 






















Decatur (cta/lb) 


20.62 


30.55 


29.52 


18.0 


13.94 


16,32 


15,96 


15.41 


15.16 


15.58 


Production (mil lb) 


12.040,4 


10.872.0 


11.467.9 


11.620.4 


886.7 


1.037.6 


980.9 1 


.013.7 


831 ,3 


89*. 4 


Domestic (Heap, (mil tb) 


9.857.3 


9.598,6 


9.916.7 


10.062.8 


868.9 


918.2 


973,2 


992.5 


835.0 


909.7 


Exports (aiT lb) 


2,024.7 


1,813.6 


t.659.8 


1.257.2 


223.4 


47.4 


85.0 


175.6 


2S1.0 


224.8 


Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 


1 , 102 . 5 


1,260,9 


720,5 


632.5 


1. 152.2 


2,344.1 


2.416.0 2 


,338.6 


2. 184.2 


1,979,4 


Soybean meal 






















yfholMale price, 44% protein, 






















Decatur U/tOn) 


187. 19 


188.21 


135.46 


154.90 


165.20 


t74.90 


187. 10 


181,25 


169.90 


177,30 


Production (thou ton) 


26.713 6 


22.7S6.2 


24.529 3 


24,957>S 


1.872.4 


2.245.6 


2.134,9 2 


, 185.2 


1.948.9 


1.887.7 


Domestic dtsap, (thou ton) 


19.306,0 


17.615.2 


19,481.7 


t9. 1223 


1.646.1 


1.740.1 


1,739.5 1 


.673.2 


1,558.5 


t.744,3 


Exports (thou ton) 


7. 108,7 


5.359.7 


4,916,5 


6,007.0 


312.9 


427,8 


455.8 


480,3 


382,0 


204.6 


Stocks, beginning (thou ton) 


175.2 


474. 1 


255.4 


387.0 


29B 3 


244.0 


321.7 


26i.3 


292.9 


301,3 


Margarine. Wholesale price, 






















Chicago, white (cts/tb) 


41. 1 


46.3 


55.4 


42 1 


38.00 


40. 13 


39. SO 


38.88 


39.20 


40,00 



1/ Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 For soymeal and Oil: calendar year for margarine, 
1982, prices based on 30-day delivery, using upper ^nd Of the range. 

Information contacts: ffOger Hoskln (202) 7B6-1840' Tom Slckerton (202) 786-1691. 



2/ Beginning aprl 1 1, 



AQricuHurat Outlook 



Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 





Target 


Loan 


Finally 




Paymant n 


itta 


Sa3* 


Program 






DeMclanoy 


Paid 


PI* 


PartlCi- 




pr iC# 


rati 


loan 
rata 




land 
dlvar- 




ACr«9 


1/ 


oat Idi-i 
rat* 2/ 




_ _ _ 


- - - - 


*/0m 


- - --.^ - 


■ lon 


Per cant 
3/ 


Mil, 
■ere* 




Par cant 
or bass 


tfhfllt 




















is 3/63 


4.05 


3 S3 




,50 






90. T 


T 5/0/0 


49 


1993/64 


4.30 


3.65 




,65 


3,70 


95 


90 6 


(5/5/10-30 


76/79/51 


I3B4/B5 


4,39 


3.30 




1.00 


3, TO 


65 


»4.0 


30/10/10-30 


60/60/20 


1985/66 


4.36 


330 




1,08 


3.70 




94 


30/ 10/0 


73 


ishg/It 4/ 


4.3B 


3.00 


2.40 


1,99 


200 


1, to 


91.7 


22.5/2.B/5-IO G 


94/21/84 


■99 7/ Aft 


4.36 


3.85 


2.39 

t/ctfl 


2.10 






9S.6 


2T . 3/0/0 


B3 


Rice 




















laas/aa 


10.15 


9,14 




3.71 






3.97 


19/0/0 


79 


1983/84 


11.40 


9.14 




3.77 


3,70 


no 


3.35 


15/5/10-30 


9B/9B/0 7 


1S84/B5 


n.so 


9.00 




3.76 






4,19 


35/0/0 


85 


isas/se 


M.90 


8,00 


5/3 <0 


3,90 


3,50 




4 23 


30/15/D 


89 


i3bg/87 4/ 


11.90 


7,30 


5/3.45 


4,70 






4.20 


35/0/0 


92 


1337/69 


\ 66 


6,84 


5/3.50 

f/tu. 


4.92 






4.22 


3&/D/0 


93 


Corn 




















1983/87 


3. TO 


9/3,55 




15 






91.2 


10/0/0 


29 


I9B3/S4 


3.56 


3.65 







1.50 


80:'. 


82.6 


10/10/10-30 


71/71/60 


13B4/B5 


3,03 


3 55 




„43 






30. B 


10/0/0 


54 


ises/ae 


3.03 


3.55 




49 






84.3 


10/0/0 


69 


laas/e? </ 


303 


340 


1.92 


1.11 


.73 




Bl.fl 


17.5/3 3/0 


85 


1997/88 


3,03 


3,39 


1.92 

t/bu. 


1.31 


3,00 




A3. 3 


20/(5/0 


96/55 


Sorghum 




















1963/83 


3. GO 


3.42 




. IB 






(7,7 


7/ liana] 


47 


I9B3/B4 


3.73 


2.53 







l*50 


BO 


19.0 




73/72/53 


13B4/B5 


2 99 


3.43 




.46 






19.2 




43 


1985/86 


3,99 


3.42 




.46 






19 3 




55 


1996/87 4/ 


2,sa 


2,29 


1,92 


1,06 


,66 




16 T 




75 


19B7/88 


3.99 


2. 48 


1 .74 

t/bu. 


1.14 


1 90 




19. 1 




83/43 


H*r 1 ay 




















* 9 63/8 3 


2.60 


2. OB 




.40 






10.9 


7/Iaamfll 


46 


1963/84 


2. GO 


3,16 




,21 


1.00 




It.O 




55/53/0 


1*8*/ 95 


3, GO 


2.08 




2G 






M.G 




44 


1985/ee 


3.60 


3.08 




52 






13 3 




57 


198G/87 4/ 


3.60 


1.95 


t 56 


1 04 


.57 




13 4 




73 


1937/68 


3.60 


1 86 


♦ .49 

*/bu. 


1. II 


1.90 




13 9 




92/23 


Qatl 




















1963/83 


1 50 


1.31 











10.4 


7/[*ama] 


14 


1963/64 


1.60 


1.36 




,11 


75 




9 9 




20/30/0 


1984/85 


1.60 


1.31 











9. a 




(4 


» 985/8 G 


1,60 


1.31 




,19 






9.4 




(4 


1986/B7 4/ 


1.60 


1,24 


99 


m 


.36 




9.5 




37 


1967/98 


1.60 


1,15 


,94 

t/bg* 


.55 


.80 




6.7 




44/15 


Soy Deans 9/ 




















1983/A3 




5 02 
















1963/64 




3. 02 
















t984/B6 




5 02 
















1 965/9 G 




9.03 
















I9BG/97 4/ 




5.03 


4 77 














1997/flS 




5.02 


4.77 

«/l*. 














Upland cotton 




















I962/B3 


71.0 


57.10 




13.97 






15.3 


i a/o/o 


79 


1393/94 


76.0 


5500 




12 10 


26 00 


93 


15.4 


20/5/ 10- 30 


93/93/77 


1394/65 


91.0 


55.00 




19.60 






15.6 


25/0/0 


70 


1995/ 86 


61.0 


57 30 




23.70 


30.00 




15.9 


20/ 10/0 


92/0/0 


1996/67 4/ 


B1 


55,00 


9/44.00 


29,00 






15,5 A 


35/0/O 


90 S 


1BBT/83 R 


77,0 


fl.10 10/ 


n.*o 






14.6 


12.5/0/0 


S3 



1/ Parcentaga of tun «cr*a *ar»are participating In ici-saga Reduction ProBr*™*/*ald Land Dlv#ra*oA/eiK h«re 
rtqulrad to de^ot* to com*r*ing uaaa to ractlv* orogr*a twnaMtl* in addition to lira p»rc#ntag«* ahotfn for 
I5B3/B4, farrier* had tn* option or aut»ltting Oida to r#t*ra thalr tntire asaa aer**g*a . 2/ Pareanteea or b*st 
acrM tnrOHed In *cr**o* QBduction ^Ofc^fcM Paid l*na Dtvtra lon/p!K* 3/ P#rc«M ** program y1*10. ircffpl 
1996/87 wnast. ymtfi u dOll*n par Ovinal* i9i3 ana i994 PltC ratal apply cmly to tha 10-30 and lO-JO portions, 
ratPectlvaly 4/ Pay*ant ratal for payotnta racalvtd In cmh war* raducrt by 4 . 1 pageant if 1386/17 du* to 
Gr«M-ftud™an'**otHnoi t 3/ annual ivartg* «orld «irh#t Prlca, </ Tfta aaatrve loan rata um% t2.90. t/ Tha 
aorghuffl. birlty, and o*t program -#r* tn* aa*a aa for corn a#cn y*ar a*capt 1961/64, when PIK umv not offarao on 
Oar ley and Oat*. 6/ Thar* ira no tergal prlcaa* acraaga progra™*. or pay»*nt ratas for 5oyDaam. 17 Loan 
r«parncnt rat*. 10/ L0«r» >*y *>• rapaid at tna lonar of tha )oan rata or world market prlCa*. ft - ravlsed, 

Inforution contact; Larry van M«lr (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 23. -Fruit 



1975 



1976 



1977 



ta?s 



Ca lander years 
1979 1980 1981 



1982 



1963 



1984 



1985 



?98£ P 



CttruS 

Production (thOU ton) 14.788 15.242 14,255 13*329 16.484 15,105 12.057 13.608 10.79: JO. 488 M.074 U,952 

Per capita Consumption (lOs) 1/ 1193 117.7 124.5 107.4 10B.5 112.7 104.7 109.6 120.2 107.8 M5.7 109 8 

Won citru* 

Production ftnou tons) 12,384 H.646 I7 T 274 12.460 13,689 15.152 t2*96l 14,217 14.154 14,292 14.188 43.861 

Per Cepfte consumption (lbs) 1/ 85.3 84.7 84.3 82 5 85,8 87.3 88,1 89.0 89.0 93.7 92.6 95,3 



1986 



1987 







NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


War 


Apr 


Hay 


Jure 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Fot> shipping point pricss 




























Apples (t/carton) 2/ 




13,63 


14 00 


10.67 


14,00 


14.50 


15.39 


16.63 


17,60 


14.34 


11.60 


NA 


7.93 


Pnrt H/bo*J 3/ 




15, 10 


14.50 


16.00 


15.63 


14.75 


14. tO 


15 28 


21,00 


NA 


*A 


NA 


12.00 


Orangas (t/bo*1 4/ 




4.84 


3,90 


4.01 


4,83 


4.68 


5.13 


5.62 


6,47 


6 29 


6.10 


6.01 


7 36 


Grapefruit (t/bo*> 4/ 




6.46 


5.69 


5,00 


4.72 


2.64 


1,85 


7.27 


4 3* 


5.58 


5.95 


5 07 


5.07 


Stoc*** ending 




























Fr**h apples Uil Ida) 




3.532.2 2 


► 89 1 , 7 


2.307.2 1 


♦720.2 1 


1.174.0 


751.9 


3S6.3 


703.0 


74.9 


4.1 


2.6B4.2 


5.466.0 


Fresn pears 1 m 1 1 Ids) 




281.2 


214. T 


170,9 


127.1 


92.1 


53.7 


21, 1 


1.7 


11.8 


195,2 


505.4 


425.8 


Frozen fruits (tit lbs) 




777.5 


720.9 


632.3 


563,0 


497.7 


495.6 


510,6 


675.9 


865.7 


908.3 


9G8.7 


957 9 


Froi*n orange juice (mil 


loa) 


524.8 


62*. 2 


877,8 1 


♦015.7 


937. 1 


994.8 ! 


i.112,6 ' 


1. 108.6 


945.9 


797,6 


643 2 


670.7 



1/ Par cipUi Consumption for tote 
sQ^lvaltnt* 2/ RadQeHcloul. aaanl 
1, 90-135*1, </ U.S. equivalent on 



n U 5 population, including ellltary consumption of both fresh end processed Fruit In fresh we 1 ant 
ngtdn **tre fancy* carton tray pack, 80- 1 13' s. 3/ D'AnJou, Washington, standard tat wrapped* u\5, 
trae returns. NA ■ not aval labia, P ■ preliminary. 



Information contact: Ben Huang (202) 786 76? 



Table 24.— Vegetables 



Production 
Total vegetables {1,000 cwt) 
Fresh (1*000 cwt) \t 2/ 
PrOOWiao Itbns) 3/ 
MutnroonS (l.OOO ^bsj 
Potatoat (1.000 cut) 
Sweetpotatoes ( 1,000 cut) 
Dry edible beans (l.OOO cwt) 



Shipment! 

Fresh I 1,000-cut) 4/ 
Potatoat (1.000 cut* 
SveetPotetoas (l.OOO cyt) 

1/ 1903 oate are not comparable with 1904 and 1985. 7/ Estimate reinstated for isFaraous ^th the 1984 crop, all otner years also include 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, lettuce, noneydews, anions* end tonetoas. 3/ £*tia*t*s reinstated for CjCumberl uirh 
the 1904 crop, all other year0 elto Incluoe snap oeens f sweet corn, green paas. and tOMtoes 4/ Includes snap beens, broccoli, cabbage, 
carrots, cauliflo.er, celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce* Onlont. cell peppera, souash, toewtoes, cantaloupes, honeyoawa, and 
watermelons, NA ■ not available 











Calendar years 












1977 


1970 


1979 


1900 


1981 


1902 


1983 


1984 




1985 


1986 


1 t/ 402,936 


382,165 


413,925 


38 1 . 370 


379.123 


431,545 


403,320 


457,397 




453769 


445.436 


176,54 1 


182.963 


190*859 


190.228 


194*694 


207.924 


197,919 


217*132 




217,932 


216,267 


II, 319. 750 


0,900,100 


II, 153,300 9 


.557, 100 


9*721.460 


11, 179,590 10 


.270.050 


12.013.020 


11, 


763*240 (1 


,616.560 


398.703 


454.007 


470,069 


469,576 


917. 146 


490,826 


561*531 


595 . 69 1 




587,956 


NA 


353,334 


366.314 


342,447 


302.857 


338.591 


355 * 1 3 * 


333,911 


362,612 




407, 10S 


354.460 


11,085 


13,115 


13.370 


10.953 


12.799 


14.833 


12,083 


12.996 




14,053 


17,674 


1 16.555 


18.935 


20,557 


26.729 


37,751 


25,363 


15,520 


71.070 




22.175 


22.098 




1986 








1987 










Oct 


NOV Dec Jan 


Feb 


Mar Apr Hay 


June 


July Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


19.775 


15,967 15 


.766 20,607 


18,066 


77.786 70,011 23.867 


35.745 


23,791 16, 


720 15.095 


16. 194 


11,337 


9.928 10 


.836 14.569 


40,001 


15,668 13 


.560 12,161 


12,672 


7,631 6, 


768 6,990 


9.055 


479 


70* 


389 27B 


259 


293 


299 ITT 


98 


34 


134 779 


304 



Information contact: Shannon Hamm or Cathy Greene (202) 786-176J 

Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Dei Iverles 1/ 
Stock!, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Co"iposlte green price 

H.l. (ctt/lbj- 
ImdOrti. green been ePuW. 7.357 
(million lbs) 7/ 



Tobacco 

Prices it auction* 3/ 

Mue-curad Idol/la) 

Burley tdol/lb) 
Domestic eonii^pi ion 4/ 

Cigarettes (bll) 

Large cigar* (ell) 

1/ 1.000 sfwt tons, r»w value. Quarterly date shoan et end of math quarter. 2/ Green and processed coffee. 3/ CrgP year July-June 
for Mua-cured. October -Sept emoer for burley. 4/ Taxable removal*, f ■ forecast. NO ■ ^o quota. 

Information contact*; (sugar) Dave Harvey (702* T8*>1T69; (coffee) frao Grey (202) 786-1769? (tobacco) Verr\w Grlse (302) 7&6-1T99. 









Annual 








1996 








1987 




1987 


1983 




1904 




1985 


19S6 F 


July-Sept 


Oct-Oec 


Jan- Ma r 


Apr - June 


July-SePt 


5,936 
9,153 
3.068 


3,682 

8,812 
2,570 




3,890 
8,454 
3.005 




5.969 
8.035 
3.126 


6,257 
7,786 
3,227 


685 
2.069 
1.652 


3,231 

1,991 
3,727 


7 

1 
3 


.024 
,908 
.497 


766 
2,002 
2,476 


866 
7,097 
1 ,514 


137,00 


131, 


51 


142. 


95 


137.46 


185. IB 


174*92 


159.69 




115.38 


105.91 


99. 14 


. 7.357 


2,259 




2 H 4t1 




2.550 


7*596 


635 


498 




563 


790 


651 




annual 








1986 
Aug 






1987 








1984"' 


1985 




1986 


Mar 


Apr 


lay 




June 


July 


Aug 


1,01 
1.86 


1, 
1, 


72 
59 


1. 
1. 


52 
57 


T>45 
NO 


NO 


NO 
NO 


NO 
NO 




NO 
NQ 


MO 
NO 


1. 47 
NO 


600.4 
3.493 


594. 
3,726 





584. 
3.090 





51,4 
751,7 


53.0 
235.5 


42.2 
212.7 


51-0 
233.1 




61.8 
290,7 


37.9 
193.0 


49.0 
220.2 
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Table 26.-Wor!d Supply & UtJIizati 


on of Major Crops, Livestock* & Pr 

1981/82 1992/63 1383/84 


oducts 










1984/85 

Million unit! 


1985/86 


1986/87 F 


1987/88 F 








uneat 
















Area \ hectare) 


238.7 


237.7 


223.1 


231,4 


229.3 


228.0 


219, B 


ProOuctlon (metric ton) 


449.5 


477.5 


489.4 


511.5 


499.2 


528.8 


SCO. a 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


101-3 


9a, 7 


102.0 


107.0 


84.8 


91.3 


100. 1 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


443^6 


462,2 


482.2 


495.6 


487.3 


518.9 


521,4 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


87,0 


102.3 


109.5 


125.3 


137.2 


147.2 


126.5 


Coarse grains 
















Area (hectare) 


349.9 


339.7 


335.3 


335.5 


340,6 


336.7 


327.0 


ProOuctlon (metric ton) 


766,0 


784.4 


687.0 


813.8 


842, 1 


833.0 


797.6 


Exports {metric ton) t/ 


86.6 


89,6 


93,0 


100,6 


83.2 


83.7 


85.8 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


737.7 


753.* 


7619 


783.0 


766.7 


802.8 


817.6 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


130.7 


151,8 


77,1 


107.8 


183. 1 


213.4 


t93.4 


Rice, milled 
















Are* (hectare) 


145.2 


141 1 


144. 3 


144.4 


144.7 


145.4 


141.6 


Production (metric ton) 


280.6 


285.7 


308.0 


319.2 


320.0 


317.1 


301.6 


Export* (metric ton) 4/ 


11B 


11.9 


12.6 


11 .5 


*2.8 


12.5 


10.4 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


28*. 5 


290.3 


308,6 


313.8 


316. 1 


313. 1 


309.1 


Ending stock! (metric ton) 3/ 


21.3 


17.3 


17,2 


22.3 


26.3 


24.3 


16.8 


Total grains 
















Area (hectare) 


733. a 


718.5 


708.7 


711.3 


714.6 


710.1 


6BS.4 


Production (metric ton) 


1,496.1 


1,547.6 


1.484.4 


1.644.5 


1,661 .3 


1.678.9 


1.600.0 


Exports (metric ton) 1/ 


208,7 


200.2 


207.6 


219.1 


180.8 


187.5 


196.3 


Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 


1.462.8 


1.505.6 


1,552.7 


1.592.4 


1.570.1 


t f 640.8 


1,648.1 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 


229.0 


271.4 


203.8 


255.4 


346,6 


384,9 


336.7 


01 1 seeds 
















Crush (metric ton) 


13B.9 


143 5 


136. 1 


t50.5 


153,8 


158.5 


163.4 


Production (metric ton) 


169.4 


17B.2 


165.5 


191.3 


196 


194. 1 


203.0 


Exports (metric ton) 


35.8 


352 


33-0 


33.0 


34.4 


37.7 


38.3 


Ending stocks (metric ton) 


13,5 


20.5 


15.8 


21.2 


26.8 


23.7 


22.8 


Meals 
















Production (metric ton) 


34.5 


98. 1 


32.7 


101.7 


104. 1 


108,2 


112,1 


Exports (metric ton) 


28.8 


31.6' 


297 


32.3 


34.3 


36.3 


36.3 


Oils 
















Production (metric ton) 


**..? 


43 4 


42.2 


46 1 


49. 1 


49,5 


51.4 


Exports (metric ton) 


134 


14.0 


13.7 


15. E 


16.4 


16.6 


16. g 


Cotton 
















Area (hectare) 


33.0 


31.4 


31.0 


33.9 


31 a 


30.0 


32.1 


Production (dale) 


71.2 


68.1 


67.7 


88. t 


78. 1 


69.6 


76.8 


Exports (oale) 


20.2 


19 4 


19.2 


20.5 


20.5 


25.8 


24.2 


Consumption (bale) 


GE 2 


EB.3 


68.7 


70.4 


76 8 


82.9 


82.3 


Ending stocks (bale) 


25.2 


25. i 


29. 1 


42.3 


45.4 


31.5 


25.8 




19B2 


f8B3 


1384 


1985 


1986 


1987 F 


1988 F 


Rect meat 
















Production (mlt metric tons) 


94. a 


97,5 


99.3 


103.3 


105.6 


105,5 


1072 


Consumption (mil metric tons) 


93.3 


95.8 


97.4 


101.2 


104.7 


103.8 


105.9 


Exporte (mil metric tons) 1/ 


5,0 


5.9 


5.8 


E.2 


6,6 


G 5 


6.7 


Poultry 
















ProOuctlon (mil metric tons) 


23.7 


24.4 


25.2 


26.2 


27.3 


29.0 


30, 1 


Consumption (mil metric tons) 


23.3 


24.3 


24.8 


25.9 


26.9 


28,5 


29 7 


Exports (mil metric tons) 1/ 


1 4 


1.3 


1,3 


1 2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


Dairy 
















Milk production (mil metric tons) 


396.9 


413.0 


413.4 


417.8 


424.2 


419 2 


421.7 



1/ Excludes Intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stock! tot* not Available (a*elud1ng USSR), consumption Includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing narkettng years and do not represent levels at a given date. Oata not available for 
all countries; includes estimated change In USSR grain stocks but not absolute level- 4/ eel enOar year date. 1962 data 
correspond with I9fll/fl2. etc. F • forecast. 

Information contacts: Frederic Surls; (red meet, poultry) Linda BaHey {202) 786-1693; (dairy) Sar* Short (202) 786-1823. 
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US. Agricultural Trade 



Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Annual 19B6 1987 

1984 1985 1986 Oct May June Juty Aug Sept Oct 

Export comrtO0it*es 
Wheat, f .o.b, vessel * 

Gulf ports (t/bu) ^ - 17 3.73 3.19 2.86 3 28 2.99 2.89 2.95 3.09 3.17 

Corn* f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (t/bu) 3.50 2.89 2.27 1.69 2. OS 2.08 1.96 1.82 1.89 2.02 
Grain sorghun. 

f.o.b. v«SeK Gulf ports (|/bu) 3.00 2.64 2.16 1.8l 2.01 2.01 1.90 1.74 1.78 1 . B9 

Soybean*, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports U/bU> 7.38 5.83 5.45 5,13 5 ! 71 5^82 5^74 s!si 5^53 5^55 

SoyOiin OIK Dicatur Icts/lbl 30,75 27,03 16.36 14.61 15.93 15.57 15.05 14.93 15.26 16.78 

Soybean meal , Decatur (t/ton) 166.80 127.15 157,62 152, B5 175.70 187.25 179.84 16B 93 178 96 185.86 

Cotton. 8 market av9. Spot <cts/lb) 68.37 58,55 53.47 A3. 91 65,94 70 42 73 06 75.89 71.41 64 22 

Tobacco, lug. price at auction (eta/lb) 170.64 172.05 153*93 145.59 H5. 59 145,59 141.80 141.45 152^15 152^84 

Rice, f.o.b. mill. KOuSton <t/c*t I 19 r *7 IB. 49 14.60 13.00 10.50 10.50 10 50 10.50 11.75 19,44 

IneOlble tallow. Chicago (cts/lb) 17,47 14.33 9,03 8,44 15, 13 14.73 15.17 14.50 15.53 15.23 

Import commodities 

Coffee, N.t, spot (t/lb) 1.46 1.42 2,01 1.87 1.09 1.08 1 00 96 97 1 05 

Rubber, N.Y spot (cts/lb) 49.70 41.91 42.87 46, B7 49. OG 50. 58 53.47 53.73 54 17 53 76 

Cocoa Deans. *J,Y, <t/!b) 1.06 .99 ,88 91 90 .87 .93 .89 ,87 .84 

Information contact: Mary Teymourtan (202) 786-1692 

Table 28. — Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 

1986 1987 



Gee Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct No* 

HarCh 1973* TOO 
Total U.S. trade 1/ 

Nominal 107 101 99 99 97 96 9a 99 99 97* 97* 92- 

Aprn 1971-100 

AgnCul tural trade 

Nominal If 4.903 5.73B 6/102 6.954 7.783 9.B3B 13.50? 14,745 14.933 IS, 794 16.859 18.559 

«"1 3/ 88 86 BS. 85 S3 83 95* 85" 85* 84" fl3* 83" 

Soybeans 

NowJnal 1/ 305 314 377 343 35* 374 394 413 428 444 460 491 

aeal 3/ 75 73 71 71 69 69 70* 71* 71- 69- 69- 69- 

wneat 

Nominal 2/ 27.6l6 39.557 34,601 39.700 44.815 57.302 73.477 83.997 SB. 101 93.144 99.717 l09, 734 

Reel 3/ 107 !05 104 106 103 t04 106- 106* 104* 103* 102- lOl" 

Corn 

Nominal 2/ 4.534 4.842 5.631 6.407 7. 15H 9,020 11.436 13.013 13.64* 14.427 15,393 16.943 

fte*l 3/ 79 76 76 76 74 73 74* 75" 74" 73" 72" 72* 

Cotton 

Nominal V 337 23* 333 233 272, 270 7G9 269 269 293 387 280 

0«*1 3/ 92 9t 90 90 89 97 67* 88" 87" 96" 86- AG* 

1/ Federal Reserve Board index of trade -weighted exchange value of the LI.S dollar against 10 other major industrial 
country currencies, plus Switzerland. These currencies dominate the financing of US totel trade* 2/ Nominal value* are 
percentage cnangei In currency unlti per dollar . weighted by prdPortlOn of agricultural eiportt fro* the united States. 
An increise indicate! that the dollar h*e appreciated, 3/ The real Indeit deflate! the nominal eerie* by consumer price 
Changes of the countries Involved, resulting in divergence between nominal and real 1nde*ea when n lg#>-1nf latlon countries 
figure ilgnlf icently- The nominal Federal Reserve index shows little divergence between nominal end real Indexes because 
of smllar inflation rates among the Countries included. ■ Pre M mt nary 

Information contact. Edward Wilson (303) 786-16BB. 

Table 29- — Trade Balance 



Fiscal year*- Sept 



1379 tgaO f9Bl 1983 1983 1964 1985 1966 1987 P 1987 

* ntll ton 
Export! 

agricultural 3*, 979 40. 48 J 43.780 39,095 34.769 39.037 31.301 36.307 77.874 J. 334 

hJonaQriCul tural 135.839 169.846 185.473 176,310 159.373 170.014 179.736 U6.631 199,947 17.883 

Total 1/ 167 8*3 3*0.337 12$. 203 315.405 194.143 208.041 310.437 302.938 277,821 30,216 
Import* 

Agricultural 16. 186 17.376 IT . f IB J5.4B1 I6,37t 18.916 IS. 7*0 30.875 30.643 1.576 

NonagHcul tural 177.434 333.590 237.469 233.353 330,629 397.736 3 13.733 343,855 367. 3Gl 31,646 

fot*» V 193.610 340.866 254.687 348.834 3*6.900 316,653 333.463 383,730 388, 02* 33.334 

Trade balance 

Agricultural 15.793 33,305 36.563 33.614 IS. 498 19.111 M,461 5,433 7.331 768 

fconegOeul tur»l -41.585 -53.744 -52.046 -57.043 -7 1.356 -137.723 -134.488 -166.234 -167.414 -13.766 

Total -35.792 -30.539 -35.484 -33.479 -53.758 - 108 . 6 1 1 -133,025 -180,793 -160.203 -13.008 

*Fltt;el yeen degin October 1 end end September 30. Fiscal year 1S86 began Oct. I, 1985 and ended SePt 30, 19B7 

1/ Do*** tiC e^Porta including Department of Defensa shipments (F,A.5. value). 2/ leporte tor Constitution (customs value!. 

P • prsllnlnery. 

Information contact: 5teve WacOOnald 1303) 78G-1631, 
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Table 30. -U.S. Agricuitural Exports & Imports 



Exports 

Animals, Mve (no) 1/ 

Meats ft Preps., exc! . poultry (mt).' 

Dairy Products (nit) 

Poul try meats (rut) 

Fats, Dlls, ft greases (mt) 

Hides & skins Incl . fursklns 

Cattle hides, whole (no) 1/ 

Mink Pelts (no) 1/ 
Grains A feeds (rot) 

Wheat (mt) 

Wheat flour (mt) 

R1C« (mt) 

Feed grain*, incl , products (mt) 

Feeds ft fodders (rat) 

Other grain products (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, And Preps. (mt) 
Fruit Juices Incl froz. (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables b Precs* (mt) 
fooecco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, e*cl . 1 inters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
Oilseeds ft products (mt) 

01 1 seeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable 01 Is (mt ) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

Imports 

Animals, 1 Ive (no) 1/ 

Meats ft preps. , e*Cl poultry (mt) 

Beef ft veal (mt) 

Pork (*t) 
Dairy products (mt) 
Poultry ar>d products 1/ 
Fate, oils, ft greases (mt) 
Hides ft Skins* Incl, fursklni 
Uool, unmanufactured (mt) 
Grains * feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts, b preps. , 

exd , Juices (nit) 

Bananas ft plantains (rat) 
Fruit juices (hi) 1/ 
Vegetables ft Preps, (mt) 
tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (rat) 
Seeds (*t) 

Nursery stock ft Cut flowers 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 
Oil seeds ft products (mt) 

OllaeeOS (pt) 

Protsin meal (mt) 

Vegetaole oil* (rat) 
Bsvsrages Sxd, fruit juices (hl)l/ 
Coffee, tes, cocoa, spices (mt) 

Coffee, Incl product* (mt) 

Cocoa beans ft products (mt) 
Rubber I all led gums (mt) 
Other 

Tots? 



1/ 



1/ 



Ftscal years* SePt 

1984 1985 1986 1 987 P 1987 
Thousand units 



Fiscal years* 
1984 1985 1986 

| mimon 



1987 P 



10,916 19,740 



20.B75 



-Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30. Fiscal yi**r 1987, began Oct . 1. 1986 and ended Sept. 30. 
available, 1/ Not Included In total volume, P • preliminary. 

Information contact: Steve MacDonald (203) 786-1621. 



20.643 
1987 



Sept 
1987 



754 


996 


570 


275 


28 


276 


255 


344 


331 


53 


422 


427 


451 


548 


46 


929 


906 


1.012 


1.300 


118 


418 


423 


480 


445 


42 


393 


414 


4 30 


490 


55 


235 


234 


265 


376 


36 


380 


257 


382 


406 


38 


1,395 


1,217 


1,355 


1.220 


106 


703 


608 


477 


417 


38 




-- 


__ 


-_ 


— 


1.318 


1,325 


1.440 


1.666 


118 


34 . 283 


35.456 


25 H 596 


24.337 


1.789 


1.010 


1.019 


1. 131 


1.254 


99 


3,551 


2,337 


2,697 


2,761 


73 


67 


60 


65 


103 


3 


108, 134 


93,903 


74,358 


90,411 


8,635 


17.304 


13.3B5 


9,470 


9,061 


866 


41,699 


38,533 


35.500 


28,333 


3,264 


6.497 


4.364 


3.260 


2.B91 


339 


1,071 


718 


1.094 


1,421 


SO 


334 


164 


203 


207 


12 


2,393 


1,973 


3.383 


2.454 


315 


897 


677 


648 


551 


46 


55.546 


55,362 


36,261 


47,658 


4. 137 


8.217 


6,884 


3.817 


3.749 


323 


7,021 


£.533 


8.368 


10,114 


SOT 


1.216 


1,004 


1,284 


1.456 


136 


564 


795 


1.015 


750 


55 


343 


293 


333 


2B4 


23 


1,931 


1.907 


3,003 


2, 141 


176 


1.594 


1.687 


1.766 


3.049 


210 


5,598 


4,641 


3,653 


4.356 


378 


223 


200 


148 


185 


16 


1,527 


1.420 


1.449 


1.639 


116 


999 


946 


999 


1 H 17B 


81 


227 


257 


234 


224 


10 


1.433 


1,58B 


1.318 


1.204 


51 


1,481 


1.377 


483 


1,306 


68 


2.395 


1,945 


679 


1,419 


93 


352 


289 


269 


315 


18 


336 


353 


366 


370 


23 


385 


355 


375 


583 


35 


74 


65 


75 


113 


7 


26,961 


33.803 


27.583 


29 , 709 


1,945 


8.603 


6 f 195 


6.271 


6,304 


453 


20,456 


17,886 


20,6B4 


21.855 


1.589 


6.354 


4.334 


4.394 


4,411 


337 


19,365 


16.631 


20, 139 


21,323 


1,544 


5.734 


3.B76 


4 H 174 


4, 191 


319 


- 5,060 


4,606 


5.614 


6.819 


300 


1.217 


B53 


1, 132 


1,354 


42 


1,435 


1,311 


1,384 


1.035 


158 


1, 131 


1,018 


746 


539 


74 


11 


13 


7 


B 


1 


96 


105 


105 


HI 


8 


465 


443 


568 


564 


31 


1,082 


1.069 


1,127 


»,270 


106 


143.794 


125,967 


103,868 


139,488 


11,345 


38.027 


31.201 


26 . 307 


27,874 


3.334 


1.907 


2,130 


1.885 


1.994 


58 


596 


569 


637 


610 


17 


905 


1.123 


1,139 


1.383 


113 


1.931 


2,214 


3.248 


2,797 


356 


550 


674 


693 


778 


70 


1.165 


1,395 


1.252 


1,575 


149 


338 


416 


406 


463 


39 


703 


84 7 


900 


1,125 


97 


383 


418 


400 


461 


93 


757 


76 3 


736 


849 


95 




__ 




-- 


-- 


133 


93 


101 


113 


8 


18 


21 


33 


31 


1 


13 


18 


17 


18 


1 





-- 


— 


— 


„- 


316 


24Q 


200 


304 


17 


59 


43 


53 


59 


3 


193 


145 


160 


197 


13 


1,805 


2.070 


3.311 


3.336 


tas 


534 


604 


668 


737 


67 


4.036 


4.483 


4.637 


4.835 


316 


1.634 


1.891 


1,976 


3, 178 


137 


3.727 


3.023 


3,043 


3.106 


348 


666 


752 


740 


817 


67 


27,247 


35. 113 


31,539 


33,898 


3,408 


671 


995 


69B 


73B 


54 


3,093 


3. 140 


3,199 


2,446 


145 


1.314 


1.347 


1.560 


1,509 


100 


190 


191 


208 


324 


14 


563 


556 


606 


634 


37 


32 


31 


41 


38 


2 


17 


17 


14 


7 


— 


82 


93 


B9 


133 


5 


97 


91 


111 


156 


11 




— 


-- 


-- 


— 


392 


318 


353 


369 


46 


2.829 


2,338 


1,905 


1,492 


127 


1, 144 


913 


654 


497 


41 


1. 137 


1.371 


1,508 


1.572 


147 


799 


734 


639 


579 


57 


333 


353 


197 


185 


23 


95 


98 


69 


56 


5 


118 


159 


138 


345 


23 


21 


17 


15 


30 


3 


797 


859 


1,173 


1.163 


103 


683 


670 


555 


493 


49 


14. 130 


15.494 


15.488 


15.549 


1.327 


1.547 


1.633 


1,949 


1.923 


153 


1,776 


1.868 


1.940 


1.915 


154 


4.777 


4.993 


6.099 


4.867 


335 


1,128 


1,138 


1.333 


1,307 


10S 


3,300 


3.344 


4,400 


3,233 


233 


451 


539 


507 


503 


30 


1.058 


1.285 


1.199 


1,088 


65 


809 


799 


801 


834 


61 


854 


680 


615 


714 


58 




— 


-- 


-- 


-- 


B44 


900 


885 


868 


74 



1,576 



not 



JlIMUIJI/ r*jblU"Jy r IV-Td 



57 



Table 31. — U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region 8 country 



Western Europe 

European Community (EC- 12) 

B*l glum- Luxembourg 

Franc* 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Unltad Kingdc* 

Portugal 

Spain* inc! Canary Islands 
Other western Europe 

Swl tzerland 

Eastern Europe 

German De<n< Hep, 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

Asia 

Heat Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

ISreal 

Saudi a Areola 
South Aala 

Banglaaaah 

India 

Paklaian 
China 
Japan 
Southe-ett Asia 

lnooneste 

Philippines 
Oiher East Asia 

Taiwan 

Korea. Rep. 

HOng tfOng 

Africa 

North Africa 
■orocco 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Sup -Sahara 
Nigeria 

Rep. S. Africa 

Latin America 4 Caribbean 
Brazil 

Caribbean Ialanda 
Central AmaHca 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Piru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 
Total 

Dftviloped CountfMas 
Leas Developed Countries 
Centrally Planned Countries 





Fiscal 


years' 




Sept 


1984 


i&as 


1986 


1987 P 


1987 






% million 




9,265 


7,183 


6,846 


7,204 


547 


8. 650 


6,668 


6,431 


6,773 


498 


836 


470 


361 


433 


33 


510 


396 


431 


495 


43 


1*260 


900 


1.001 


1,266 


113 


m 


677 


693 


733 


33 


3.327 


1,926 


2,04 f 


1.950 


143 


790 


628 


638 


662 


45 


702 


503 


308 


268 


8 


1.233 


832 


733 


654 


41 


615 


515 


415 


432 


49 


311 


232 


128 


145 


9 


741 


532 


447 


453 


39 


133 


81 


52 


66 


7 


197 


126 


43 


63 


1 


180 


137 


134 


13* 


31 


155 


88 


112 


115 


5 


3,513 


2.525 


1, 105 


659 


35 


15,209 


H.933 


10.493 


11,990 


1.073 


1,865 


1.452 


1,243 


1,664 


147 


332 


139 


111 


130 


3 


423 


371 


335 


519 


40 


351 


300 


355 


344 


13 


497 


381 


335 


489 


59 


867 


599 


517 


34 5 


66 


157 


205 


94 


111 


31 


376 


139 


90 


93 


17 


285 


238 


385 


98 


30 


692 


239 


83 


335 


36 


6,935 


5.663 


5,139 


5.553 


448 


1,218 


B*3 


734 


707 


73 


438 


204 


172 


153 


18 


300 


285 


269 


359 


38 


3,631 


3.138 


2,788 


3,485 


303 


1,409 


1.343 


1, 108 


1.354 


104 


1.816 


1.400 


1.277 


1,693 


168 


407 


396 


400 


436 


41 


3.868 


2.527 


2. 134 


1,784 


144 


1,542 


1.307 


1.401 


1,279 


76 


341 


156 


159 


196 


36 


162 


230 


329 


344 


15 


883 


766 


875 


763 


23 


1,337 


1,330 


733 


S05 


69 


345 


367 


158 


67 


3 


535 


189 


70 


49 


7 


5.279 


4,570 


3.598 


3.767 


326 


438 


557 


445 


418 


17 


827 


771 


752 


839 


67 


396 


361 


334 


377 


40 


330 


338 


137 


115 


13 


1,966 


1.566 


1, 114 


1,216 


116 


327 


106 


108 


140 


17 


778 


731 


493 


459 


33 


1,936 


1.737 


1.466 


1,787 


164 


316 


204 


316 


330 


15 


38.037 


31.201 


36,307 


27.874 


2,334 


19. LBO 


15.226 


13,953 


15,037 


1.1S9 


14.902 


13.680 


10,719 


11,500 


1.044 


3.945 


3,296 


1,636 


1,347 


101 



Change from year* earlier Sept 
1984 1&aS 1986 1997 P l9s7 



Pe re ant 



-9 
9 
3 

-1 
-13 

-4 
-31 

~4 

10 
3 

-ro 

-12 

-10 
7 
-15 
-39 
^35 

156 

13 

26 

693 

31 

30 

11 

-26 

3 

-51 

33 

37 

18 

1 

7 

-31 

10 

14 

6 

19 

36 

6 
53 

-30 
-3 
62 

4 

304 

9 

10 

7 

11 

-14 

11 

-12 

36 

4 

-4 



4 

7 
67 



-22 


-5 


-33 


-4 


-44 


-23 


-22 


9 


-29 


11 


-12 


2 


-14 


6 


-30 





-28 


-39 


-33 


-13 


-16 


-19 


-26 


-45 


-28 


-16 


-39 


-36 


-36 


-66 


-34 


-3 


-43 


27 


1 


-56 


-23 


-13 


-33 


-14 


-43 


-13 


-13 


-10 


-15 


-15 


-33 


-13 


-31 


-14 


31 


-54 


-66 


-30 


-20 


35 


-65 


-65 


-18 


-9 


-31 


-T4 


-53 


-16 


-5 


-6 


-14 


-11 


-6 


-17 


-33 


-9 


-3 


1 


-13 


-16 


-33 


16 


-54 


3 


36 


50 


-13 


14 


V 


-44 


6 


-57 


-64 


-63 


-13 


-31 


37 


-30 


-7 


-3 


-9 


-7 


8 


-43 


-30 


-39 


-53 


2 


-7 


-32 


-n 


-15 


-% 


6 


-18 


-16 


-31 


-9 


-Iff 


-IS 


-16 


-so 



5 

5 
17 
15 
26 

6 

-A 

5 
-13 
-10 

4 
13 

1 
37 
50 
-3 

3 

-40 

14 

34 

8 

55 

-4 

46 

-33 

18 

3 

-66 

163 

8 

-3 

-13 

-4 

35 

33 

33 

9 

-16 

-9 

33 

-36 

-13 
-3r 
-58 

~3Q 

5 

"6 

10 

13 

-16 

9 
30 
-7 

32 

6 
6 



7 
-IB 



'Fiscal yeara begin Cctcoer 1 and end September 30. 
Notaj Adjuated for tranaahtPments through Canada. 
Information contact: St*\ie MacDonatd (303) 786-1631. 



Fiscal year 1987 began Get. 1, 1986 and ended SePt . 30. 1987, P • preliminary, 
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Farm Income 



Table 32. -Farm Income Statistics 



1978 



1979 



1980 



198 1 



Calendar year* 
1982 1983 1984 



1985, 



1986 



1987 F 













\ billion 








114.3 

53.2 

59 2 

t,9 


133.8 

&2.3 

69 2 

2 2 


142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2,3 


M4.1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147,1 

72,3 

70.3 

4.5 


141.1 
67.1 
69,4 

4.5 


146.7 

69,4 

72.9 

4.4 


149.2 

74.4 

69.8 

5,0 


140.2 

636 

71,6 

5 1 


137 
58 

74 

5 


3.0 
3.0 
0.0 


14 
1.4 

0,0 


1.3 
1.3 
0,0 


1.9 
1,9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 
0.0 


9.3 
4. 1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4,5 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


it. a 

81 
3.7 


17 

9 
9 


128.4 

117.3 

9.3 

1.9 


150,7 

135. t 

10.6 

5.0 


149.3 

143.3 
13.3 
-6.3 


166,3 

146.0 

13.8 

6.5 


1G3.5 

150.6 

14,3 

-t.4 


153,1 

150.4 

13.5 

-10 9 


174.7 

155. 1 

13. 4 

6 2 


166,0 

156 9 

11.8 

-2.7 


159,5 

152,0 

10.8 

-3.3 


163 
155 
10 
-1 


84.2 
103.2 


101.7 
123.3 


109 1 
133.1 


113.2 
139.4 


H2.5 
140,0 


U3.3 

HO, 4 


115.3 
142.7 


109.6 
133,7 


100.1 
122.1 


97 
118 


33. t 
25.2 
34.9 


33.4 
27 4 
34.9 


34.2 
16.1 
IB. A 


32.8 

26*9 
28.6 


38,1 
23.5 
23.5 


37.1 
12.7 
12.2 


38.8 
32.0 
28,7 


47,3 
32.3 
29.1 


52,0 
37,5 
33.9 


56 
45 
39 


29. T 


33^ a 


34.7 


35,8 


36.4 


37.0 


38.3 


42.5 


44 + 7 


48 


7.6 
8.3 


13.0 
10.9 


9.3 
5.9 


9.4 
6 7 


4,0 
3,4 


2.5 
1.0 


-0,8 
-0,8 


-5.6 
-9,2 


-7.3 
-10.5 


-6 
-9 


4.1 
17.9 


6.3 
19.9 


6.1 
18,0 


6.4 
16.8 


6.3 
13.3 


5.3 
12,7 


8.9 
12,5 


8.8 
9.6 


7 S 

8 6 


7 
7 



35*1 



43.7 



37.5 



37.9 



38.4 



33,6 



33.6 



31.6 



33.4 



44 



198B F 



1 . Fern receipts 

Crops llnCK net CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Far* related 1/ 

2 Direct Government payment* 
Cesn Payments 
value Of PIk commodities 

3, Total gross farm Income <4 + 5 + 6l 2/ 
JJ4, Gross cash Income 0*2} 

5. Monmoney Income 3/ 

6 value of inventory chanSe 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 

8. Total expenses 

9. Net cash Income (4-7) 
10 Net farm Income (3-6) 

Deflated 11982*) 

11. Off-farm income 

12. Loan cnenges 5/i Real estate 

13. 5/: Nonreel estate 

14. flental income plus monetary change 
■15. Capital expenditures 5/ 

16. Net Cash flow (9* l2*13*M-15> 

F * forecast 1/ Income from macnina hire, cuittv -or*, tiles of forest product*, and other mite, cash sources. 2/ wumoen In parentheses 
Indicate the co-toiwion of Items require* to ctlculatl e flUen item 3/ Value of home consumption Of sel f -produced food and Imputed gross 
rental value of farm dwellings, 4/ Excludes capital cOneu-ption, perquisites to hired labor, and farm household expenses. 
5/ Excludes farm households. Totals may not jqo Oue to rounding. 

Information contact: Richard Kodl 1202) 786-1808. 



137 


to 139 


61 


to 63 


70 


to 72 


4 


to 6 


14 


to 16 


6 


to 8 


7 


to 9 


161 


to 163 


152 


to 154 


7 


to 9 





to 2 


98 


to 100 


117 


TO 1 19 


50 


to 55 


40 


to 45 


34 


to 38 


48 


to 50 


-4 


to -a 


-3 


to -7 


7 


to 9 


7 


to 9 


40 


to 45 



Table 33, -Balance Sheet of the U.S, Farming Sector 



Assets 

Real estate 
Non-real astate 

Livestock 8 poultry 
Machinery a motor 

vehicles 
Crops <tored 2/ 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
fleal estate 3/ 
Non-roal estate 4/ 

Total farm liabilities 
Total farm eo»tty 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to-aasets 
Debt-to-equity 
Debt-to-net cash income 











Calendar years 


V 












977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 P 


1987 F 










f 


bill Ion 














509.1 

142.5 

31.9 


601.9 

175.3 

51,3 


7062 

201,6 

61.4 


782.9 

213.2 

60.6 


784. T 

212.0 

53.5 


748.8 
212.2 

53 


739,6 

205.4 

49.7 


639,6 

208.9 

49. G 


558,9 
191,2 
46.3 


510.1 

181.5 

47.6 


525 
173 
47 


to 535 
to 187 
to 50 


69.6 

20.6 

20.4 

651.6 


75 5 

25.3 

23,1 

777.2 


85.8 
29.2 

25 3 
907.8 


93. i 

33.0 

26.5 

996, 1 


101.4 
29. 1 
28.0 

996.7 


102,0 
27. 7 
29.5 

961.0 


100.8 
23. T 
31.3 

945,0 


86 9 
29 6 

32.8 
646.5 


87.7 

23 1 

34.2 

750. 1 


80.4 

IB. 4 

35.0 

691.6 


74 

17 

34 

697 


to 7B 
to 21 
to 38 
to 722 


58.4 

52.4 

110.9 

540.7 


66. T 

60. T 

127.4- 

649.7 


79,7 

7KB 

151 6 

756.2 


89.6 

77.1 

166.8 

829.3 


9B,7 

83.6 

182.3 

814.4 


102.5 

87.0 

189.5 

771.5 

Percent 


104.8 

87.9 

192,7 

752.3 


103 T 

87.1 

190 8 

657.7 


97 7 

77.5 

175.2 

574.9 


88,1 

66.8 

t55,0 

536.6 


81 

56 

137 

560 


to 85 
to 60 
to 145 
to 577 


17.0 
20.5 
397 


16,4 
19 6 
385 


16.7 
20,0 
454 


16.7 
20.1 
488 


18*3 
22,4 

556 


19*7 
24.6 
497 


20.4 
25,6 
S19 


22.5 
29.0 
492 


23.4 

30,5 
370 


22.4 
28.9 
298 


19 

24 

235 


to 2» 

to 26 
to 255 



1/ As of December 31. 2/ Non-CCC croPB held on farms plus value above loan rates for crdpa ne*d under CCC. 
3/ Excludes debt on operator dwelling Out Includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm 
purposes. P * preliminary, F - forecast. 

Information contact; Ken Erickson Or Jim Ryan (202J 7B6-179B, 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State 



Region 
State 




Livestock 5 


Product! 






Crops 


1/ 






Total 


1/ 








Aug 


Sept 






Aug 


Sept 






Aug 


Sept 




1985 


1986 


1887 


1987 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1987 


1985 


'l9Bi 


1987 


1967 














t i»111 Ion 3/ 












North Atlantic 


























M»me 


339 


323 


19 


19 


137 


143 


11 


17 


366 


365 


30 


36 


Neh Hampshire 


70 


73 


6 


5 


36 


38 


3 


5 


106 


109 


B 


11 


Ytr»ont 


3*4 


361 


31 


30 


34 


36 


1 


4 


387 


398 


32 


33 


■aisachusatta 


13* 


13* 


11 


11 


262 


392 


33 


46 


389 


423 


34 


56 


Rhode laiand 


»4 


13 


1 


1 


62 


63 


3 


19 


76 


75 


3 


20 


Connecticut 


305 


210 


16 


16 


150 


163 


It 


16 


354 


373 


37 


34 


*** fork 


1.047 


f .809 


143 


148 


730 


724 


86 


107 


3.57ft 


2.533 


236 


355 


New Jersey 


144 


150 


13 


12 


443 


430 


56 


43 


587 


580 


69 


55 


Pennsylvania 


2, 184 


2.339 


180 


182 


1,003 


036 


67 


82 


3.187 


3, 165 


247 


264 


North Central 


























Ohio 


1,515 


1.566 


139 


163 


3.602 


2,04 3 


70 


235 


4. 117 


3.610 


209 


367 


I no 1 ene 


1.728 


1.852 


161 


161 


3.063 


3.358 


39 


209 


4,791 


4. MO 


300 


371 


Illinois 


3.055 


3.143 


192 


193 


5.915 


4,737 


63 


361 


7,970 


6,860 


276 


554 


Michigan 


1.331 


1.336 


102 


100 


1.692 


1,439 


70 


114 


3,923 


2,664 


173 


214 


Wisconsin 


4. 055 


4,164 


353 


350 


1,019 


893 


86 


108 


5,075 


5,057 


433 


458 


Minnesota 


3,370 


3.395 


306 


300 


3.223 


2,680 


169 


171 


6,594 


6,074 


474 


471 


lata* 


4.883 


4,982 


466 


481 


4.563 


4. 124 


-61 


301 


9,465 


9,106 


403 


783 


Missouri 


1.934 


1,930 


172 


197 


1.763 


1,586 


52 


119 


3.688 


3,516 


224 


317 


North Dakota 


667 


6T6 


47 


61 


2.00t 


1.623 


150 


130 


3,688 


2.299 


198 


191 


South Dakota 


1.900 


1.535 


111 


132 


i. 157 


938 


56 


43 


3.057 


2,463 


167 


17& 


NeOreeta 


4.M3 


4,260 


449 


379 


3.227 


3.669 


33 


105 


7,341 


6.938 


483 


484 


Kan sat 


3.336 


3.447 


3*2 


298 


2,552 


1.978 


201 


161 


5,888 


S.435 


513 


459 


Southern 


























Delaware 


353 


402 


29 


39 


139 


118 


11 


12 


493 


530 


40 


41 


Maryland 


76* 


814 


5ft 


60 


456 


371 


21 


36 


1,330 


1,186 


79 


96 


Virginia 


1,062 


1,127 


93 


109 


623 


486 


20 


36 


1.684 


1,613 


113 


145 


West Virginia 


191 


156 


11 


15 


56 


71 


8 


12 


247 


337 


21 


27 


North Carol Ina 


1,958 


2. 174 


164 


181 


1.971 


1.60S 


49 


130 


3,929 


3,783 


213 


311 


South Carol Ina 


4*5 


455 


31 


41 


631 


440 


t9 


38 


1,036 


894 


56 


69 


Georgia 


1,737 


1,883 


151 


152 


t.550 


t.324 


41 


124 


3,277 


3,206 


193 


375 


Florida 


1,023 


1.000 


91 


93 


3.6B1 


3,688 


134 


124 


4.704 


4,688 


335 


216 


Kentucky 


1,352 


1.3*1 


98 


153 


1 .583 


1.079 


9 


40 


3.934 


2.389 


107 


193 


Tennessee 


1,000 


1.033 


103 


105 


1.091 


691 


24 


57 


2.091 


1.924 


137 


163 


Alabama 


1,30* 


1.431 


131 


135 


773 


578 


19 


47 


2.074 


2.009 


151 


161 


Wtiilsslppl 


1,011 


1,044 


87 


98 


1,240 


74 t 


3 


54 


2.350 


1.785 


90 


153 


Arkansas 


1.625 


2,017 


166 


172 


1.607 


1,005 


-42 


103 


3.433 


3,022 


123 


275 


Louisiana 


491 


503 


56 


57 


893 


869 


16 


63 


1,495 


1.372 


71 


120 


Oklahoma 


1,726 


1.875 


217 


219 


957 


746 


93 


40 


2.6*3 


2.622 


310 


259 


Te*ea 


5,441 


5.516 


569 


546 


3.841 


2 r 938 


iht 


396 


9,282 


8,444 


836 


842 


Wee tern 


























Montana 


804 


720 


23 


62 


422 


493 


93 


109 


1.326 


1,213 


115 


170 


Ida no 


874 


884 


83 


74 


1,219 


1.042 


132 


155 


2,093 


1,925 


214 


239 


Wyoming 


478 


455 ' 


22 


66 


123 


111 


16 


7 


600 


566 


4* 


73 


Col orado 


3,084 


3.3*8 


169 


239 


1,097 


890 


71 


72 


3.181 


3.109 


240 


300 


Neu Mexico 


T18 


70ft 


49 


£3 


368 


303 


34 


34 


1,086 


1.010 


83 


86 


Arizona 


693 


£99 


59 


49 


813 


796 


21 


49 


1,506 


1.495 


80 


98 


Utah 


413 


437 


40 


37 


142 


134 


11 


14 


555 


570 


51 


51 


Nevada 


144 


160 


16 


12 


81 


73 


4 


5 


225 


232 


20 


17 


weening ton 


926 


981 


69 


83 


.908 


1,613 


193 


330 


3,634 


3,793 


281 


313 


Oregon 


632 


649 


73 


59 


t.its 


1.135 


133 


170 


1.737 


1,784 


195 


239 


California 4 


1.324 


4 r 446 


413 


391 


9,836 


9.602 


661 


939 


14.150 


14,049 


1.074 


1,330 


Alaska 





10 


1 


1 


18 


19 


2 


2 


36 


29 


3 


3 


Hawaii 


S3 


84 


7 


7 


443 


491 


43 


4t 


526 


575 


49 


48 


United State* 6< 


J. 780 


71.573 


6,334 


€.533 


74,413 


63,612 3 


.305 


5,406 


144r193 


135.185 


9,636 


11,939 



1/ Sale* of fan* product a include racelptt from cownodtilae placed under CCC loans Minus value of redemption! during the period. 
2/ Estimates <« of the end of current month, Bounded date may not add. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804 
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Table 35. -Cash Receipts from Farming 









Al 


nnual 






1986 






1987 








_____ 







1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


SePt 


**Y 


June 


July 


Aufl 


Sapt 














1 minion 












Farm marketings ajn| d CcC loan* * 


141.616 


142,594 


136,580 


143,314 


144.193 


135.185 


11. 148 


9,033 


9 r 425 


10. 132 


9. 638 


11.939 


Livestock and products 


69.151 


70.25T 


69,437 


72 . 936 


69.780 


71.573 


6,297 


6.311 


5,915 


6.182 


6.334 


6,533 


Meat m lata 1 ■ 


39.748 


40. 9H 


38.893 


40,832 


39.599 


39. 137 


3,513 


3.747 


3.443 


3.499 


3.834 


4.000 


Dairy products 


1 ft + 09 5 


13*234 


19.763 


17,944 


1B T 063 


17.824 


1.423 


1.546 


1.457 


1.455 


1.468 


1.423 


Poultry and agge 


9,949 


9,520 


9.973 


12. 192 


11.191 


13.678 


1, 174 


979 


877 


908 


908 


934 


Othar 


1,358 


1,586 


1.801 


1.968 


1,937 


1.934 


177 


138 


140 


331 


134 


t77 


Crops 


72,465 


72.338 


67. (43 


69,379 


74,413 


63.612 


4,861 


2,722 


3.509 


3,950 


3,305 


5,406 


Food grain* 


11.619 


11.412 


9.7(3 


9,576 


9,090 


5.948 


774 


82 


660 


954 


807 


628 


FMd Crops 


17.7TO 


17.409 


15,534 


15,831 


23.479 


17.949 


766 


-93 


173 


437 


337 


811 


Cotton (lint and aaed) 


4.055 


4.457 


3.705 


3.270 


3.730 


3.930 


-3a 


24 


172 


166 


63 


305 


Tobacco 


3 250 


3 h 342 


2.768 


2.841 


2.722 


1.918 


412 











29 


55 


□1 1-bear Ing crops 


13.953 


13 h ft17 


13.546 


13.994 


13,595 


10,507 


S96 


321 


411 


441 


196 


1.113 


Vegetables *nd melons 


8,773 


8.063 


9,462 


9,142 


9.559 


8.705 


835 


1. 142 


916 


661 


809 


909 


Frul te and tree nuts 


6,603 


. 6.B46 


6,064 


6,768 


6.836 


6.900 


710 


509 


691 


875 


579 


824 


Other 


6,543 


6.993 


7.352 


8.057 


8.413 


8.869 


757 


739 


497 


517 


493 


761 


Government payments 


1.93! 


3.492 


9.295 


8.430 


7.704 


11.813 


1,275 


608 


35 


281 


385 


207 


Total . 


143. 548 


146,086 


145.975 


150.744 


151.897 


146.999 


13.423 


9,64 1 


9,460 


10.413 


10.023 


12.146 



* Receipt, from loans represent value of commodltlee Placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during tha month. 
Information contact; Roger Strickland (202) 786-1804 



Table 36. — Farm Production Expenses 











1981 


Calendar years 


1984 












1978 


1979 


1980 


1982 


1983 


1985 


1956 


1981 


f' f 












% mini 


on 2/ 












Fsad 


16,036 


19.314 


20*97 t 


20.855 


18,592 


21.725 


19.852 


18.015 


16, 179 


14.000 


to 16,000 


Livestock 


10. tso 


13.012 


10,670 


8.999 


9.684 


9.814 


9,498 


9,996 


9.609 


11.000 


to 13.000 


Saed 


2,636 


2,904 


3.220 


3.428 


3.172 


2.993 


3.448 


3.350 


2,984 


2.000 


to 3,000 


Farm-origin input* 


36,924 


35,230 


34,86t 


33.282 


31.449 


33.532 


32,798 


30.361 


28 , 772 


28.000 


to 31.000 


Fertilizer 


6.620 


7,369 


9.491 


9.408 


9.019 


7.067 


7.429 


7.259 


5,797 


4.000 


to 5,000 


fuela end olla 


4.609 


5,635 


7.979 


8.570 


7.8GB 


7.503 


7.143 


6.594 


4,790 


4.000 


to 5.000 


Electricity 


1.399 


t*447 


1.526 


1.747 


2.041 


2. 146 


2.16G 


2.150 


2,121 


2.000 


to 3.000 


i ait 1c Ides 


2.656 


3,436 


3.539 


4.201 


4.2B2 


4. 154 


4 h 767 


4.917 


4.331 


3.300 


to 4.300 


Manufactured Input* 


15.274 


17.997 


22.435 


23.927 


22.229 


20.870 


2 1 . 505 


20.910 


17.029 


14.000 


to 16.000 


Short-term interest 


5.167 


6.869 


8.717 


10.722 


11.349 


tO. 615 


10,396 


8*921 


7,795 


6.400 


to 7,400 


Real estate internet 


5.060 


6.190 


7.544 


9.142 


10.481 


10. 815 


10.733 


9.879 


9,131 


8.000 


to 9.000 


Total Interest charges 


10.227 


13,059 


16.261 


19.864 


2 * . 830 


21.430 


21. 129 


18,699 


16.926 


14.000 


to 16.000 


Repelr end neintenance 3/ 


6,638 


7.280 


7.648 


7.597 


6.428 


6.529 


6,416 


6.370 


6,426 


6.200 


to 7.200 


Hired Tabor 


9,279 


8,981 


9.293 


8,931 


10.075 


9 h 726 


9,729 


9.792 


9.875 


10.000 


to 11.000 


Machine hire end cuatom work 


1,776 


2.063 


1.923 


1,984 


2,025 


1*896 


2. 170 


2,184 


1.791 


1.300 


to 2.300 


Dairy reduction 

















650 


657 


163 


431 


200 


to 400 


Marketing, storage, end 
























transportation 


2.508 


3.162 


3,070 


3.523 


4,301 


3,904 


4,012 


4.127 


3. 652 


3.000 ti 


misc. operating expenses A/ 


5.194 


6.246 


6*308 


6.343 


7,262 


8,439 


9,450 


7.942 


7.344 


5.000 


to 7.000 


Other operating expenses 


24,395 


27.732 


28.142 


28.368 


30.889 


34, 143 


31*433 


30.579 


29.519 


28.000 


to 31.000 


Cepl tal consumption 


16.963 


19.345 


21,474 


23.573 


24*287 


23873 


23,105 


20.991 


18.997 


17.000 


to 18.000 


Ta_es 


3.603 


3.971 


3*891 


4.246 


4,036 


4,469 


4,059 


4.231 


4,125 


4.000 


to 5,000 


Net rent to non-operator 
























landlord 


3.963 


6*182 


6.075 


6, 184 


6.059 


5.060 


8.640 


8, 134 


6.684 


6.000 


to 7.000 


Othar overhead expenses 


24.529 


29.399 


31.440 


34.003 


34 , 38 1 


33,402 


35.805 


33.247 


29.806 


26.000 


to 29,000 



Total production expenses t03.249 123,305 133.139 139.444 139.978 140,375 U2.669 133.696 122.0*2 116.000 to 118,000 

1/ Includes operator household, 2/ Totals may not add dua to rounding, 3/ Beginning In 1982 repairs and maintenance excludes motor 
vehicle registration fees and Insurance, 4/ Beginning In 1982. misc, operating expenses Includes other livestock purchases and motor 
vehicle registration fees and insurance F ■ forecaat range. 

Information contact. Richard Kodl (202) 786-1908: Cratg Jogger (202) 796- 1904 , r 
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Table 37.-CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Functiorf 



1976 



1979 



1950 



Fiscal years 
1961 19B2 1963 1984 
t million 



1985 



1986 



1967E 



1988E 



Commodity 
Feed grains 
Wheat 
R1ce 

Upland cotton 
Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 
Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 
Other 

Total 

Function 

Price support loans 
Direct payments 
Purchases 
Producer Storage 

payments 
Processing, storage * 

ft transportation 
Operating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export Programs 
Other 

Total 



2.288 


1.144 


1*286 


-533 


5.397 


6,815 


-758 


5.211 


12,211 


13,388 


8.272 


844 


308 


879 


1.543 


2,238 


3,419 


2,536 


4.691 


3.440 


2,787 


2,042 


-66 


49 


-76 


24 


164 


664 


333 


990 


947 


1,020 


753 


224 


141 


64 


336 


1. 190 


1,363 


244 


1,553 


2.142 


1,619 


89 


98 


157 


-8B 


-51 


103 


880 


346 


455 


253 


-326 


-217 


240 


24 


1,011" 


1,894 


2, 182 


2,528 


1.502 


2.085 


2.337 


1.238 


993 


31 


4 


116 


87 


169 


288 


-585 


711 


1.597 


-446 


47 


-39 


27 


28 


28 


12 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


7 


1/ 


395 


313 


-405 


-121 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-350 


— 


3 


-2 


9 


8 


27 


48 


90 


B1 


89 


82 


66 


33 


39 


35 


42 


54 


94 


132 


109 


123 


149 


126 


1.603 


1,407 


-107 


780 


122 


2,710 


3,463 


1,601 


2,455 


3.959 


4,056 



5,656 3,612 2,752 4,03G 11,652 18.851 7,315 17,6B3 25.841 23. 127 16,227 



1,377 


2 


-66 


174 


7,015 


8.438 


-27 


6,272 


13.628 


11.549 


5.618 


2,268 


1.811 


418 


1,030 


1.491 


3.600 


2, 117 


7,827 


6,746 


6.109 


3,876 


100 


10 


1,681 


f,602 


2.031 


2.540 


1,470 


1,331 


1.670 


-479 


276 


216 


24 7 


254 


32 


679 


964 


268 


329 


485 


578 


610 


89 


128 


259 


323 


355 


665 


639 


657 


1.013 


1,533 


1.634 


101 


97 


157 


159 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


537 


530 


-106 


238 


518 


220 


-13 


3,525 


1.064 


1,435 


1,411 


1.134 


1.055 


948 


417 


-669 


-940 


65 


398 


74 3 


134 


102 


459 


615 


662 


662 


200 


1,436 


-265 


-1.607 


679 


-648 


329 


1,701 


2.013 



5,656 3.612 2.752 4.036 11.652 1B.B51 7.315 17,683 25.941 23,127 16.227 



E * Estimated 1n the FV 1988 Hld-Season Review. Minus (-) Indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other 
receipts oyer gross Outlays of funds) 1/ - less than 500.000, 

Information contact: Richard PaZdalskl (202) 447-5148 

Transportation 



Table 38-Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/ 


Veg 

8 
5/ 


letable Shipme 

Annual 


nts 


























1986 
Oct 

100.4 
99.1 

9B.5 
99.2 

33.6 

531 

560 

,22 7 

111.8 

112. 4 








1987 










Rail freight rata index 1/ 
(Dec 1984-100) 
All Product* 

Farm products 
Grain 

Food Products 
Grain 

Rail cerloedtnga (thou can) 2/ 
Freih fruit ft vagatabie Inlpnenta 
Piggy back i thou c«t) V 4/ 
Rail (thou cut) 3/ 4/ 
TruCk (thou Cut) 3/ 4/ 

Co*t of operating truCka hauling produce 
Owner operator (cta/mlle) 
Fleet operation (ct*/elta) 


1984 

99.3 
98.7 
99,6 
99.1 

27.2 

570 

640 

,006 

115.5 

115.3 


1985 

100.0 
99,0 
98,3 

100, 1 

22.9 

602 
532 

8,298 

116.1 
116.7 


1986 P 

100.7 
99.6 
98.9 
99.9 

24.4 

620 

562 
9,020 8 

113 1 

113.6 


May. 

100 
99,2 
98.5 
98.0 

25.7 P 

064 P 

810 P 
10. 197 P 11 

115.5 
115.8 


June 

100,2 
99.3 
98.6 
98.8 

32,7 

833 P 
917 P 
.270 P 

1154 

116.0 


July 

100 t 
98,3 
98.6 
98.8 

P 31.7 

792 P 

469 P 

10,217 ? 

116.8 
116.9 


P 
P 
P 
P 

P 

e 


Aug 

tOO. 2 
99.3 
98.6 
98.7 

30.5 

49$ P 
240 P 
.672 P 

116.9 
117.2 


P 

P 
P 
P 

P 

a 


Sept 

(GO. 2 
99.7 
99*1 
99./ 

32.8 

530 P 
612 P 
,341 P 

117 1 
117.0 


P 

P 
P 
P 

P 

a 


Oct 

100.2 P 

99.8 P 
99 3 P 
98 7 P 

32.9 P 

427 P 
631 P 
.497 P 

117.9 
117,8 



1/ Department of Labor, Bureau Of Labor Stattatica, revised March 1985. 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 
3/ Weekly average; from Agricultural HerkOtlng Service, USD*. 4/ PreHelnery data for 1986 and 1987, 5/ Office of Transportation, 
USD*. P ■ Prel imlnary. ' 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchlnaon (202) 786-1840, 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 39.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 

1977 197B 1979 19B0 t9B1 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 



19B6 2/ 













1977" 


'100 










Farm output 


100 


104 


111 


104 


11B* 


116 


96 


112 


119 


113. 


All livestock products 3/ 


100 


101 


104 


tOB 


109 


107 


109 


107 


110 


1 1 1 


Heat animals 


100 


100 


103 


107 


106 


101 


104 


101 


101 


101 


Dairy products 


100 


99 


?01 


105 


10B 


110 


114 


110 


1 17 


tie 

133 


Pou1 try ft eggs 


100 


106 


114 


115 


119 


119 


130 


123 


12B 


All crops 4/ 


100 


102 


113 


101 


117 


117 


BB 


111 


117 


10B 


Feed grains 


100 


10B 


116 


97 


121 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 
106 


Hay * forage 


100 


106 


10b 


9B 


10G 


109 


100 


107 


106 


Food grains 


100 


93 


108 


121 


144 


138 


117 


129 


121 


106 


Sugar Crops 


100 


101 


94 


97 


107 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


Cotton 


too 


76 


102 


79 


109 


85 


55 


9t 


93 


6B 


Tobacco 


too 


toe 


80 


93 


10B 


104 


75 


90 


79 


63 


Oil crops 


100 


105 


129 


99 


114 


121 


91 


106 


117 


110 


Cropland used for crops 


100 


97 


100 


101 


102 


101 


BB 


99 


98 


94 
115 


Crop production Per acre 


100 


105 


1 f 3 


100 


115 


116 


'100 


1 12 


1 1B 


Farm input 5/ 


100 


102 


105 


103 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


87 


Farrc real estate 


100 


100 


103 


»03 


103 


103 


101 


97 


95 


13 


Mechanical power & machinery 


too 


104 


104 


tot 


98 


92 


89 


85 


B1 


76 


Agricultural chemicals 


too 


107 


123 


123 


129 


118 


105 


121 


121 


109 


Feed, seed & livestock 






















purchases 


too 


108 


115 


114 


toe 


107 


109 


105 


105 


102 


Farm output per unit of Input 


10fK 


101 


105 


101 


116 


t17 


9B 


118 


129 


130 


Output per hour of labor 6/ 






















Farm 


100 


97 


10G 


109 


132 


140 


J06 


123 


135 


NA 


Nonfarm 


too 


101 


99 


99 


100 


99 


103 


104 


104 


NA 



1/ For historical data and Indexes, see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production and Efficiency 
Statistics 19B5. ECIFS 5-5, 2/ Preliminary Indexes for 1986 based on January 19S7 Crop Production- 1986 Summary 
report andother releases of tne Agricultural Statistics Board. MASS. 3/ Gross livestock production includes nHnor 
Hvastock products not Included 1n the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute 
farm output. 4/ Gross crop Production Includes so*e miscellaneous crops not 1n the separate groups snown . It cannot 
be added to gross livestock production to compute farm^outPut . 5/ Includes other items not Included in the separate 
groups shoun. 6/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. NA ■ not available. 

Information contact: Roger Conway (202) 78G-1462. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 40.— Per Capita Food Consumption Indexes (1967 = 100) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 



fable 41— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 

(See the Dec. 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 
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